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LETTERS 


A s we have explained on 
many occasions, democratic 
centralism is not an anti¬ 
quated set of mles and regu¬ 
lations inherited from 1906. Nor is it a 
trick designed to ensure the perpetual 
domination of incumbent leaders. Nor 
is it a cynical device for silencing awk¬ 
ward minorities. Only the damaged, the 
ignorant or the disingenuous could ar¬ 
gue otherwise. 

Democratic centralism is an indis¬ 
pensable weapon in the class strug¬ 
gle - one of the sharpest and most 
effective at that. To abandon demo¬ 
cratic centralism is therefore to volun¬ 
tarily disarm our side in the face of the 
enemy. Frankly such a course is tittle 
short of treachery. The capitalist state 
is massive, well equipped, highly co¬ 
ordinated and deadly. That is why at 
every stage of the struggle, and at 
every turn of events, democratic cen¬ 
tralism must be guarded against those 
who would for one reason or another 
sabotage it or water it down. 

Democratic centralism is a fundamen¬ 
tal communist principle. It is, however, 
a principle which is readily understood 
and appreciated by experienced trade 
union militants. Centralism ensures the 
maximum unity in agreed actions. We 
are strong only because we are well or¬ 
ganised and strike as one. Our democ¬ 
racy - which includes the election and 
recallabitity of all leaders - provides the 
best conditions to ensure that our ac¬ 
tions are directed against the right tar¬ 
get. Overcoming mistakes and rectify¬ 
ing shortcomings are not private 
matters though. Open debate around 
key issues of theory, strategy and tac¬ 
tics is vital and serves to educate wider 
forces. 

Evidently democratic centralism - 
genuine democratic centralism - is dia¬ 
metrically opposed to the suffocating 
practice of so many present-day left 
groups and sects. Whether it be the 
Socialist Workers Party or the Social¬ 
ist Party in England and Wales, the 
Morning Stars Communist Party of 
Britain or Workers Power, the fear- 
fuelled message to the membership is 
exactly the same. Always agree in 
public with the existing leadership tine; 
always keep doubts or differences 
strictly private. Imposed from on high 
to prevent splits and ensure growth, 
ironically such bureaucratic methods 
actually ensure ruinous schisms, grey 
conformity and a chronic inability to 
gain a mass following. 

The SWP leadership cannot, will 
not, grasp why, after seeing two mil¬ 
lion people take to the streets of Lon¬ 
don on February 15, membership and 
circulation of Socialist Worker have 
remained frustratingly static. The fault 
ties not only with the ruling quadrum- 
virate of John Rees, Chris Harman, 
Alex Caltinicos and Chris Bambery, but 
with the whole rotten regime. 

An obvious example. The SWP’s 
political committee has just overseen 
a headlong flight from the totally mis¬ 
judged and thoroughly opportunist 
Peace and Justice adventure. Negotia¬ 
tions with Birmingham’s central 
mosque humiliatingly petered out. In 
the process allies in the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance were alienated and needlessly 
turned into enemies, the SWP suffered 
an avalanche of biting criticism and the 
rumblings of discontent amongst the 
cadre was unmistakable. 


Despite all that - and Lindsey Ger¬ 
man’s apostatical statement at Marx¬ 
ism 2003 to the effect that women’s 
rights and gay equality should not be 
treated as “shibboleths” - there was 
no hint of debate in Socialist Worker. 
Not even a single letter of protest. 

Throughout the whole sorry epi¬ 
sode only the dominant faction was 
allowed a public voice. John Rees, for 
example, tried to rescue his battered 
reputation inside the SWP’s ranks by 
dishonestly attacking unnamed critics 
in the S A. According to comrade Rees, 
they were “opposed” to the Stop the 
War Coalition and working with the 
“muslim community” ( Socialist 
Worker August 2). He can get away 
with such unfounded nonsense for 
one reason and one reason alone - no 
one in the SWP’s rank and file is al¬ 
lowed to differ or object. 

JV Statin would have been proud. 
No wonder Andrew Murray - STWC 
chair and a member of the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain - 
keenly expresses his warm admiration 
of the SWP nowadays. Some fellow 
Stalinites worry that he has gone na¬ 
tive in the STWC. However, it would 
be more accurate to say the SWP has 
gone Stalinite. 

The reader will be aware that we have 
recently been debating the question of 
democratic centralism within our own 
ranks. Specifically this arose when one 
CPGB comrade - John Pearson - put the 
discipline of his Stockport SA branch 
above the discipline of the CPGB. In ex¬ 
planation the comrade says he was 
“mandated” to vote for a particular 
amendment on the SA’s national coun¬ 
cil. To “act differently” would appar¬ 
ently be contrary to “democracy, 
accountability, openness and political 
honesty” (Letters, July 31). 

In various e-caucus exchanges, and 
then at this year’s Communist Univer¬ 
sity, other comrades have in their turn 
raised the difficulties involved when 
trade unions mandate delegates. 
Clearly the answer for communists ties 
not in dry technical solutions - some 
rulebook of dos and don’ts. Politics 
must be put in command. 

Blithely or contemptuously ignor¬ 
ing a trade union or any other mandate 
in the name of the CPGB’s democratic 
centralism would be grossly irrespon¬ 
sible. That is self-evident. Communists 
painstakingly seek to build trust be¬ 
tween themselves and those whom 
they seek to lead. When achieved, 
such trust should not tightly be thrown 
away or needlessly sacrificed. So bal¬ 
ance is required. 

Our discussions on this knotty sub¬ 
ject are still ongoing. They have 
though been very instructive and fruit¬ 
ful. My conviction that democratic 
centralism should never be treated as 
a set of fixed rules and timeless regu¬ 
lations has certainly been reinforced. 
Rather democratic centralism is best 
understood as a process of bringing 
about ever closer unity around the 
revolutionary programme. 

A number of comrades - not least 
those in Unison and the PCS - have 
explained that mandating delegates is 
routine. Indeed branch delegates to 
conference are often elected well be¬ 
fore specific motions and amendments 
are considered. Of course, the idea that 
a union branch would choose a CPGB 
member and then vote to back com¬ 


pletely objectionable or downright 
reactionary motions is rather unlikely. 

Nevertheless, mandated or not, it is 
surely an obligation for a communist 
to think and take due notice of others. 
Interestingly in this context some 
trade unions - Aslef, for instance - bar 
delegates from being tied by man¬ 
dates. Certainly within a Communist 
Party there should be no mandating. 
The second congress of the Russian 
Social Democratic and Labour Party - 
which had Lenin, Plekhanov, Trotsky, 
Martov, etc as members, revoked all 
prior mandates. Debates should be 
real. 

Communists do not seek to emulate 
either anarchistic freelancers or pre¬ 
programmed bureaucratic automa¬ 
tons. Circumstances change, argu¬ 
ments should be allowed to sway 
opinions and the collective will of a 
communist organisation should in the 
last analysis be viewed as a higher 
form of discipline - crucially by com¬ 
munists. On that there can be no com¬ 
promise. 

Naturally breaking a mandate 
should not be done tightly. But some¬ 
times it is not only correct to do so, but 
vital. Mandates work both ways. Ex¬ 
ecutive and other such trade union 
committees have, for example, been 
known to mandate prominent commu¬ 
nists and thereby ensure that their 
established authority and standing - 
and that of the party - is used to divert 
anger and effectively sell out the rank 
and file. Should communists feel them¬ 
selves obliged - as the elected del¬ 
egate - to “carry out that decision” 
once it is made? Not in my opinion. 

On the contrary a communist lead¬ 
ership would be duty-bound to get 
such a comrade to break their mandate. 
Many communist militants would not 
need to be told to do that in the first 
place. They would instantly rebel and 
instinctively bypass the rigid official 
structures and appeal directly to the 
rank and file. 

However, there are bound to be oth¬ 
ers. Those tempted or already half-suc¬ 
cumbing to the mores and social 
privileges of the trade union bureauc¬ 
racy, yet who can be hauled back from 
the brink of betrayal and saved for 
communism. Either submit to commu¬ 
nist discipline, we would tell them, or 
you face expulsion. A Communist 
Party that issued such a stark warn¬ 
ing - if need be publicly - would earn 
the respect of the rank and file. To bow 
before a trade union mandate would 
in such a case be to substitute formal 
democracy for the class struggle. 

Demanding that a comrade votes in 
a particular way is a matter of judge¬ 
ment, not unbending principle. That 
goes without saying. Nevertheless 
there can be no question that a Com¬ 
munist Party that deserves the name 
has the right to insist upon its disci¬ 
pline when it comes to its own mem¬ 
bers. 

Certainly if there is a healthy rela¬ 
tionship between our mandated com¬ 
rade and those who mandated them 
from below there is nothing particularly 
problematic if that mandate is broken. 
How the comrade voted and why 
must be fully explained and the argu¬ 
ment patiently conducted. Trust will 
be rewon and in due course taken to a 
higher level • 

Jack Conrad 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

Democratic 

centralism 

There are a number of errors in Jack 
Conrad’s article, ‘Democracy and cen¬ 
tralism’ ( Weekly Worker July 31). 

Lenin’s proposals in What is to be 
done ? were applicable to Russia in 1902. 
They are not necessarily applicable to¬ 
day and need to be assessed against the 
conditions we fmd ourselves in. I will not 
attempt to do that here. 

The communist parties formed in 
many countries after 1917 (mostly dur¬ 
ing 1920 and 1921) were different in a 
number of respects of structure and 
strategy to the Bolshevik Party in the 
period 1902-1917. Far from being “uni¬ 
versally applicable”, this course was 
only taken in most countries on the or¬ 
der of the head of the Comintern, Zinov¬ 
iev, that all parties adopt the ‘21 points’ 
detailing correct party organisation. 

In a number of countries this had dis¬ 
astrous short-term consequences and in 
others such as France produced parties 
that, although they grew to a large size, 
were totally incapable of effective action 
when revolutionary situations arose. 

As for John Pearson’s behaviour at 
the Socialist Alliance council, has it not 
occurred to Jack Conrad that, just as the 
CPGB has its principles, so Stockport 
Socialist Alliance may have a principle - 
that its delegates represent the views of 
the branch? John Pearson was at the 
meeting as a member of Stockport SA, 
not the CPGB. 

Quite why Jack Conrad thinks Zinov¬ 
iev such an authority on correct politi¬ 
cal strategy is a question that he does 
not answer in the article. He is also ap¬ 
parently unaware that, as well as being 
completely irrelevant, the resolution of 
the Russian Social Democratic and La¬ 
bour Party he quotes contradicts the 
mandating of anyone by either a local 
SA or the CPGB. That is, unless the 
CPGB is some sort of special case? 

Phil Pope 
email 

Not relevant 

Jack Conrad idolises the pamphlet What 
is to be done?, written by Lenin in 1901- 
02 . 

Nobody can deny that it has become 
a Marxist classic. However, the main 
point being made by many of those that 
Jack refers to as “backsliding opportun¬ 
ists of one stripe or another” is this: no 
matter how relevant it was or wasn’t with 
regard to the tsarist Russia of 1900 or its 
neighbouring empires, it has no rel¬ 
evance to the building of a mass work¬ 
ers’ party in the UK of 2003. Jack and 
company can carry on building their top- 
down micro-sect, but they will never 
translate all their hard work into a mass 
party based on that template that they 
cherish. 

Jack comments that “Nowadays many 
on the left - not least those Socialist Al¬ 
liance independents who have been 
burnt by one or another of the more 
ghastly sects - reject with horror the very 
idea of a Communist Party and the Len¬ 
inist principle of unity in action”. 

I can’t speak for the other ‘bum-outs’ 
obviously, nor those that have been 
described by Jack’s comrade, Marcus 
Strom, as “flotsam and jetsam”, but I 
personally do want to see unity in ac¬ 
tion. It’s just how that unity in action is 
arrived at that bothers me - and no doubt 
many others. Democracy and transpar¬ 
ency is all-important: socialism from be¬ 
low must be the norm, and when 
everyone, whether in the majority or the 
minority, can see these cornerstones in 
place and operational, then you will 
have unity in action. 

All the Lenin-style party will give you 


is the foundations of proletarian Bona¬ 
partism - rule by the opportunist bu¬ 
reaucracy that will naturally evolve into 
a dictatorship, not of the proletariat, but 
of the elite. 

I think comrades must realise that if 
you are going to build a genuine alter¬ 
native to Labour, a broad, democratic 
workers’ party must be built, which all 
socialists will feel at home in, as well as 
all other radical and protest elements. 
The sects and groups must dissolve 
themselves into tendencies within the 
new organisation - they can all still ar¬ 
gue for their principles, whether Lenin¬ 
ist, Trotskyist, reformist or anarchist, but 
they must be new party members first 
and foremost. 

This party would at first campaign for 
such issues as the repeal of anti-trade 
union legislation and for the withdrawal 
of ‘our lads’ from Iraq, and, when we 
have some success under our belts, 
more people will be attracted to us and 
the new party will gather momentum. 
The task of creating a mass alternative 
to Labour will never be achieved by the 
backward Socialist Workers Party lead¬ 
ership or any of their on-off fronts, how¬ 
ever large at any particular 
demonstration, or by any of the micro- 
sects. 

As for the comrade that Jack chastised 
for voting as he had been instructed by 
his Socialist Alliance colleagues instead 
of following the tine of the CPGB - well 
done, Mr Pearson! He obviously has a 
higher allegiance to the alliance than to 
his ‘confessional sect’. I thought that 
was something Jack was promoting not 
so long ago when he was chastising the 
SWP for not being brave enough to dis¬ 
solve themselves into the SA and set an 
example to us all? 

Perhaps in a revolutionary situation 
with MI6 canning communist organisa¬ 
tions and when our activists are being 
taken away in the night by the police, 
then Jack’s organisation may well come 
into its own - who knows? But here we 
are in the ‘here and now’, and our most 
urgent task is building a mass party that 
must start by winning back ground lost 
since 1980 just to give people hope, and 
for socialists to gain credibility. 

Although the Weekly Worker group 
are more open and democratic that the 
‘swampies’ (with a very good weekly 
publication to boot), they are not going 
to build what is needed at the present 
time on something that Lenin wrote a 
century ago for a different place in dif¬ 
ferent circumstances. 

Jack Conrad ends his article by stat¬ 
ing: “Our democracy is not platonic. It 
maintains and strengthens our central¬ 
ism.” No, sir. It maintains and strength¬ 
ens your isolationism - from the masses, 
that is! 

Janet Brett 
email 

Honesty 

Jack Conrad’s editorial says it all: com¬ 
munists in office should put the narrow 
ideological interests of the party and the 
dictats of its leaders above the expressed 
desires of the working class people who 
put them there. 

This misguided assumption that the 
interests of the class and the party are 
one is the route cause of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist tyranny in power. The intolerant high¬ 
handedness of the SWP is not a 
‘self-generating’ aberration, any more 
than was that of the Workers Revolution¬ 
ary Party, Militant or the old Stalinist par¬ 
ties. It is the logical continuation of the 
Bolshevik tradition, going right back to 
its origins in Lenin’s What is to be done? 

As Trotsky predicted at the time (in a 
rare moment of lucidity), “First the party 
substitutes itself for the class; then the 
party apparatus substitutes itself for the 
party; then the central committee sub¬ 
stitutes itself for the apparatus; finally, a 
single dictator substitutes himself for the 
central committee.” 

It is a pity that modem-day ‘Trotsky- 
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ists - choose to ignore this quotation or 
pass it off as an example of the ‘old man's’ 
early anti-Bolshevik immaturity. It is a 
prediction which has been proved cor¬ 
rect time and time again over the past 100 
years. When will the left actually study 
and learn from real historical events, in¬ 
stead of making them fit their own ideo¬ 
logical preconceptions? 

Thank you for your honesty, comrade 
Conrad. The case for libertarian social¬ 
ism has rarely been made so clear. 

Tony Green 
Liverpool 

Shachtman split 

I still think comrade Jack Conrad misun¬ 
derstands what happened in the Ameri¬ 
can Socialist Workers Party when 
Shachtman, Abem and Burnham split. 

He writes: “hr this context it is germane 
to refer to our correspondent, Geoff 
Smith. He rightly takes me to task for my 
sloppy formulation in reference to tire 
1939-40 split in the US Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party (Letters, July 24). The comrade 
points out that James P Cannon did not 
in fact ‘boot out’ the minority who disa¬ 
greed with Trotsky’s outmoded formu¬ 
lations on the Soviet Union. Rather Max 
Shachtman and his comrades ‘split’. 

“But why? After all, comrade Smith 
says they were offered what he calls 
‘proper minority rights’ - namely, they 
would be allowed to argue their differ¬ 
ence ‘internally’. And here is the mb. The 
minority had no right to produce an open 
publication. Not surprisingly, rather than 
confining themselves to the task of win¬ 
ning the increasingly jaundiced minds 
of the SWP majority, they chose instead 
to engage with a much broader and more 
receptive audience - not least that sec¬ 
tion of the population upon whom the 
whole socialist project rests, the work¬ 
ing class.” 

In fact, part of the agreement at tire 
1940 convention of the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party was the publication of the de¬ 
bate so far (a “symposium”, as they 
called it), as well as continue debate in 
the pages of Socialist Appeal (at the 
time, the SWP’s central organ, later 
named The Militant ) and New Interna¬ 
tional (their theoretical journal). The 
centre of the disagreement after the con¬ 
vention was on the question of whether 
or not the Shachtman faction would be 
allowed to publish a second central or¬ 
gan that expressed solely the minority’s 
views, and carried the name of the SWP. 
This is where the ‘line’, so to speak, was 
drawn. 

Instead of accepting the offer to con¬ 
tinue the debate in the pages of the 
SWP’s existing organs, as well as in the 
SWP’s monthly internal discussion bul¬ 
letin, Shachtman took possession of tire 
assets of New International , and he and 
his members split. Thus, it is still incor¬ 
rect to imply that the post-convention 
discussion was going to be strictly “in¬ 
ternal”. In fact, both sides agreed to 
making it public and placing the issue 
before the working class - much at Trot¬ 
sky’s insistence, I might add (since Trot¬ 
sky felt that Cannon had continued to 
hold onto many of the Zinovievite con¬ 
ceptions of party organisation). 

Martin Schreader 
USA 

SA dilemma 

It seems that unless the SWP and their 
malignant ‘take it or break it’ attitude to 
political organisational methods are got 
rid of, the SA of England and Wales is 
doomed to years of empty infighting. 

The reality is that the SWP sees the 
Socialist Alliance as a collection of use¬ 
ful idiots, to be paraded when necessary 
and dropped like a hot potato when not 
needed. 

For those who disagree, look to the 
movement against the second Gulf War. 
Where was the Socialist Alliance? 
Dropped by the SWP and their acolytes 
for the ‘Stop the War Coalition’, a rag¬ 
bag grouping of socialists hob-nobbing 
with all sorts of dubious political allies - 
woolly liberals to mediaevalist islamists! 


This is not to say that there aren’t 
many good people in tire SWP or SA. 
However, unless the SWP are dealt with 
- tire example of the ‘join the Scottish 
Socialist Party fully or piss off’ ultima¬ 
tum (however this is dressed up) is in¬ 
teresting - the SA is doomed to fail: it is 
already a public joke, compared to the 
popular vote garnered by both the Green 
Party (guilty, petty bourgeois, comfort- 
ably-off liberals) and the British National 
Patty (mainly working class skilled work¬ 
ers and sole traders, failed by the hootin’ 
an’ hollerin’ left epitomised by the 
SWP). 

If the failure of the USSR should teach 
us anything, it is that no individual or 
group has ultimately all the answers. 
Unless ‘the left’ are willing to create an 
organisation which isn’t riven by cliques, 
fractions and fronts, stultified to the 
point where it doesn’t have the most 
simple of public propaganda tools - a 
paper - because everyone already has a 
‘party paper’ to sell - then the Greens, 
BNP and liberals will continue to mle us, 
fool us, eat for us and shoot us. 

Personally I think the SA has pissed 
its chance up tire wall. Read, sell, sup¬ 
port the Weekly Worker ! 

Tom Mann 
email 

Shared 

responsibility 

Surely democracy makes leadership re¬ 
dundant. I’ve no problem with leaders 
as such - my beef is with followers, be¬ 
cause followers, by the fact that they 
follow, prove that they don’t know 
where they’re going. With leaders you 
get the blindfolded leading the blinkered, 
the barmy leading the bewildered. 

The only responsible way to deal with 
responsibility is to share it. Anything else 
is irresponsible. The acknowledgment of 
this law of responsibility marks out a 
coming of age, of growing up socially. 
Dan Lambert 

Socialist Party of Great Britain 

Socialist vision 

While all tine groups and sects of the so- 
called ‘socialist left’ spend so much of 
their time and publications arguing for 
the type of party they want or criticising 
this or that policy of various govern¬ 
ments, they never come out with straight 
arguments for a socialist/communist 
society! 

The argument for socialism is quite 
simple, but it is smothered by centuries 
of ingrained capitalism and relentless 
reinforcement of capitalist ideas and 
values. It is for a society based on com¬ 
mon ownership and democratic control, 
where there is no buying or selling, no 
private property ownership, no employ¬ 
ers, no employment and no employees. 

Instead, this will be a society of free, 
voluntary labour, production for social 
use and cooperation, and free access to 
what people need to live worthwhile 
lives. All of society will determine how 
they live and what they will do. A free 
association of individuals will not have 
fomis of organisation, working patterns 
and location of work imposed upon 
them. 

If the ‘socialist left’ do not agree, un¬ 
derstand or do anything to promote this 
vision, then, whatever their rhetoric, they 
are as much supporters of capitalism as 
Tony Blair. 

Andrew Northall 
Kettering 

Scots FBU 

I thought that Ian Foulkes's comments 
on the Scottish membership of the Fire 
Brigades Union were unfair (‘A drawn 
out defeat’, July 24). 

In ‘The regions’ subsection of his ar¬ 
ticle he writes that “Scotland, Northern 
Ireland and to a lesser extent Wales all 
played air influential part in the dispute. 
There was strong support from all these 
regions at the outset, but towards the 
end they were instrumental in the final 


acceptance of the deal .... 

"Scotland’s behaviour during the dis¬ 
pute is even more puzzling. As in North¬ 
ern Ireland, local officials were able to 
gain the support of many more local 
politicians than those in England. Once 
again local officials supported the dis¬ 
pute at the outset, but in the end this tra¬ 
ditionally militant region voted 
overwhelmingly for an inferior deal. Ru¬ 
mours that a deal had been made that 
would soften the impact of the moderni¬ 
sation package north of the border may 
explain this puzzling stance. There is also 
the threat of forming a breakaway Scot¬ 
tish FBU, which has loomed since devo¬ 
lution.” 

I feel that the reason my brigade 
(Strathclyde) gave an ‘accept’ was be¬ 
cause the Strathclyde leadership and the 
EC manipulated the vote to their own 
ends. At the beginning of this dispute 
we voted on a ‘one man/woman, one 
vote’ basis to enter into industrial action. 
At the vote on whether to accept or re¬ 
ject the final, final, final offer, the Strath¬ 
clyde leadership took the decision on a 
‘one man/woman’ basis, the votes be¬ 
ing taken at branch meetings. At an all¬ 
delegates meeting approximately two 
weeks before recall, initial findings 
showed around two thirds of the votes 
cast were to reject the offer (although 
not every member in Strathclyde had 
voted). At this meeting the delegates 
were sent back to branches to get votes 
from each and every member and to meet 
one week later with a full membership 
vote. 

During the week between the two 
delegates meetings the EC spin machine 
issued four strike bulletins, which in my 
opinion were designed to deceive the 
membership. At the delegates meeting 
one week before recall, the vote was to 
accept by a small majority of less than 
100, although approximately 700 votes 
were not accounted for. Surely if this was 
to be a full membership vote these 700 
should have been taken into account or 
a void vote been declared. Furthermore 
if this is a democratic union, as we are 
told it is, it should have been a ‘one man/ 
woman, one vote' postal ballot, as it was 
to start the industrial action, and was the 
only fair way to end this dispute. 

I am not saying that this would have 
resulted in a ‘reject’ vote but I will always 
have the doubt in my mind that we could 
have won this dispute (perhaps not with 
£30k but with a better knowledge of what 
we are about to give up) and without 
destroying the service we give to the 
public. 

John Maitland 

Ayr FBU 

Nowhere to go 

I found ‘A drawn out defeat’ a truthful 
read. The media attacks on us firefight¬ 
ers did hit hard and personally I cannot 
forgive. I am an ex-Labour member with 
nowhere else to go ... but no vote, no 
gripe. 

I will print a copy of the article for the 
station but, as things stand, I realise not 
many will take the time to read it - apathy 
now runs too deep. 

Chris Downes 

entail 

Their game 

Tory Blair has selected his approach to 
the fire service, so we now have to state 
where we stand. Our union has sold out 
on a promise of what? - we do not know. 
We should be threatening strike action 
now on the IPDSs. 

The time frame is being extended on 
the employers’ side, as they do not have 
a clue what they are doing and will not 
even when a conclusion is made. Play 
at their game, as they will never be able 
to make this work. 

Roger Balderstone 
entail 

SWP in Asia 

Comrade John Ho relates how Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Tendency supporters 


have committed all manner of crimes, are 
“scum”, tools of imperialism and, per¬ 
haps worst of all, are employed by NGOs 
(Letters, July 24). 

I normally ignore this sort of thing, but 
since your paper also has grown-up 
readers, I will correct one statement that 
relates to me. The 1ST does not claim 
“sections” in Malaysia or Indonesia. 

A Socialist Workers Party member has 
put Malaysian-language Marxist mate¬ 
rial on the web, and I’ve done the same 
in Indonesian. We have a friendly col¬ 
laboration. I am not actually a member 
of anything right now, but used to be in 
the Australian International Socialist Or¬ 
ganisation. 

Tom O’Lincoln 
email 

AWL and Zionism 

Jim Denham writes that “Jews are the 
only people on earth and in history 
whose wish for a state has been op¬ 
posed in principle by leftists like [Tony 
Greenstein] (Letters, July31). 

Really? What about Afrikaners, North¬ 
ern Irish protestants and Turkish Cypri¬ 
ots - communities whose wish for a state 
has historically been opposed by large 
sections of the left? 

Campbell McGregor 
Kelvin West SSP 

Paedophile link 

It isn’t “nonsense” to link the deliberate 
(and pathetic) diversion of homosexual 
sexual feelings to then reappearance later 
in the form of paedophilic activity, which 
is a perversion of sexuality, as Sarah Mc¬ 
Donald states in her review of The 
Magdalen Sisters (‘One brick from the 
house’, April 10). 

When one’s sexual preferences are re¬ 
pressed and driven underground, be 
they homo or hetero, they are subject to 
reappearance in the form of perversion, 
to whatever degree. It is not unlikely that 
in Irish society homosexual urges could 
terrify a young person into becoming a 
priest or nun in hopes of a ‘cure’ for his 
or her ‘sin’. 

A sexually repressive society is a hot¬ 
bed for all manner of perverse and abu¬ 
sive behaviour. The repression of 
homosexuality is certainly one factor in 
the paedophilia statistics. The attraction 
of a same-sex, celibate institution to a 
confused and ashamed young person 
should be quite obvious. 

Frances Nickeson 
email 

Buddha 

I read with great interest your website 
and came across Danny Hammill’s in¬ 
formative article, ‘Towards a critique of 
science' ( Weekly Worker December 17 
1998). 

Strangely the debate between 
creationism and Darwinism is currently 
raging, and most people are under tire 
illusion that Buddhism hasn’t got any- 
tiring to contribute. Nothing can be fur¬ 
ther from the truth. 

Buddha taught nothing but evolution, 
but he did not use that temi. He defined 
it as becoming for a decisive reason. I 
am the author of Origin of species ac¬ 
cording to the buddha, which docu¬ 
ments overwhelmingly that the original 
theory of ‘sensory becoming’ (evolution 
to Darwinists) was first expounded over 
2,500 years ago. 

Mahinda Weerasinghe 
email 


ANIMAL 

A new play by Kay 
Adshead from The Red 
Room. September 4-27, 
Soho Theatre, 21 Dean 
Street, London W1 

Bookings: 020 7478 0100; 
www.sohotheatre.com 


ACTION 

London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday August 17 - ‘1945: climax 
of Labourism, part three’, using 
Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary 
socialism as a study guide. 

Phone 07950 416922 for details. 

People’s Assembly 
for Peace 

Second conference, Saturday Au¬ 
gust 30, 10am to 5.30pm, Friends 
Meeting House, Euston Road, 
London WC1 (opposite Euston 
station). 

Organised by Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion. 

Respect festival 

Saturday August 30, 2pm-10pm, 
Platt Fields, Fallowfield, Manches¬ 
ter. Admission free. Four music 
stages, market, community groups 
stalls, food, drink, arts and crafts 
field, sports activity, kung fu work¬ 
shops, singing competitions, chil¬ 
dren’s play area. 

Sponsored by TUC and Unison. 
www.respectmanchester.org 

Coventry and 
Warwickshire SA 

Monday September 1: Debate 
- ‘What happened in Birmingham 
SA?’ Speaker: Steve Godward. 7.30 
pm, Koco Buildings, The Arches, 
Spon End, Coventry. 

Thursday September 11: Lo¬ 
cal election planning meeting, 7.30 
pm, Methodist Central Hall, Cov¬ 
entry. 

Remember Larkin 

Sixth annual James Larkin com¬ 
memoration. Saturday September 
6. Assemble 12 noon. Mount 
Pleasant, Liverpool. March to city 
centre rally. 
webmaster@jlrfb.com 

Close Dungavel 

Demonstration, 12 noon, Saturday 
September 6, Dungavel immigra¬ 
tion removal/detention centre, 
Strathaven, South Lanarkshire. 
Called by STUC. 0141-337 8100: 
rfoyer@ stuc.org.uk; 
www.stuc.org.uk 
Transport from Glasgow and Ed¬ 
inburgh: 0141-337 8100: fromLon- 
don: info@defend-asylum.org; 
from Manchester: 
manchester@ defend-asylum.org; 
from Birmingham: 
ncadc@ncadc.org.uk; 
from north-east England: 
ncadc-north-east@ncadc.org.uk 

End the occupation 

National demonstration against oc¬ 
cupation of Iraq and Palestine, Sat¬ 
urday September 27. Assemble 
Hyde Park, 12 noon. March to Tra¬ 
falgar Square. 

Organised by Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion. 

Mumia Must Live 

New video showing in support of 
Mumia Abu-Jamal at Anarchist 
Bookfair, Saturday October 25, 
3pm, room 3B, University of Lon¬ 
don Union, Malet Street (nearest 
tube: Goodge Street). 

Organised by Mumia Must Live, 
BCM Box 4771, London WC1N 
3XX; mumiauk@yahoo.co.uk 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for 
you to include the Party and the 
struggle for communism in your 
will. Write for details. 

RDG 

Contact the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group: rdgroup@yahoo.com. 
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Socialist Appeal - 
www.socialist.net 


Updates 

deferred 



O ur continued journey 
around the Labour left 
takes us this week to the 
website of Socialist Appeal, a 
magazine put out by one of the 
few Trotskyist groups still buried 
inside Labour. 

Having its roots in the Militant 
(‘We’re only a paper - honest’) 
school of Labour entryism, you 
will not find any reference to the 
group behind the magazine. But 
the design of the website tends 
to give the game away. Unlike 
Tribune or Labour Left Briefing 
(see Weekly Worker July 17,24), 
who use web space for the 
benefit of their journals, Socialist 
Appeal shares the page with an 
array of cyber-Trotskyist para¬ 
phernalia. In other words the 
look is more consistent with the 
favoured template of left groups 
than that of the Labour left. 

Other than the general look, 
the next thing catching my eye 
did not bode well for the website: 
“17-2-03” - the date the site was 
last updated. Indeed the best 
part of the screen is given over to 
an editorial from January 
concerned with the government 
offensive against the firefighters 
(and naturally linking it to the 
need to remove the Blairite “Tory 
clique”). Hopefully the promising- 
looking navigation bar and the 
assorted icons linking to other 
sites in the in defence of 
Marxism’ (IDOM) stable could 
help make up for this major 
disadvantage. 

The navigation bar starts off 
okay. ‘Books’ lead to previews of 
half a dozen works put out by 
Appeal’s publishing arm, 

Wellred. If you feel the need to 
order these books, you must 
follow the link to the dedicated 
website. ‘Our program’ (sic) is a 
short shopping list making the 
usual calls about nationalisation, 
employment and reclaiming 
Labour. I was particularly tickled 
by the pledge for a “minimum 
wage of at least two-thirds of the 
average wage”, which is quali¬ 
fied by a demand for “£6 an hour 
as a step toward this goal”. 
Moving on, the archive section is 
very pinched and disappointing. 
Rather than storing a good 
collection of back issues in text 
or pdf, we are presented with a 
few editorials (all from last year), 
a couple of dated articles and 
some introductory pieces on 
Marxist theory. 

Unfortunately things go 
downhill from here. All the other 
pages included in the box are 
completely blank, with the 
exception of ‘Ireland’ and ‘Youth’, 
and these only carry URLs to 


other sites. For instance the 
‘Ireland’ link summons the 
thematically arranged pages at 
IDOM, and ‘Youth’ takes us to the 
US website of the internet front, 
Youth for International Socialism. 

Of the icon-based links, ‘Join 
us’ turns up the familiar blank 
page. The Manifesto on the 
imperialist war against Iraq is all 
there (probably because it is 
hosted elsewhere). Next up is 
Tedgrant.org, an online vanity 
project, making available the 
selected works of SA’s guru 
alongside a small photo album 
and a chest beating, Peter 
Taaffe-baiting hagiography. The 
Trotsky icon leads to a dedicated 
page on the international site, 
which in turn links to a specialist 
website of Trotsky’s works and 
some commentary. ‘Revolution 
Argentina’ is a Spanish-language 
site carrying frequently updated 
material. The ‘Donation’ page 
concludes this section. The next 
four icons grouped under 
‘Featured sites’ advertise 
Wellred and YFIS, as well as the 
Pakistan Trade Union Defence 
Campaign and theTarih Bilinci 
Turkish-language resource. The 
column is finished off with an 
invite to subscribe to a couple of 
‘What’s new?’ mailing lists. 

Either as a vehicle for SA or a 
resource for the wider Labour 
left, this website is completely 
lacking. Tucked away in the links 
section of the more comprehen¬ 
sive IDOM website we have 
something of an explanation. A 
statement reads:"... all the 
major articles that are published 
in British SA are published on our 
IDOM site.” Thankfully this 
website is not as inactive as the 
SA site would suggest. For 
example, the latest statement on 
Britain concerns the death of Dr 
David Kelly. However, the links 
page continues: “Work is 
presently being done to redesign 
and update the site.” 

Yet, six months on, the website 
remains unchanged, leading to a 
couple of conclusions. Either the 
comrades are designing such a 
spectacular website that they do 
not wish to unleash it upon the 
internet-going public until total 
completion, or the organisation in 
Britain has fallen to such a level 
of decrepitude that all available 
resources are being diverted to 
the maintenance of the (admit¬ 
tedly excellent) international 
site. Whatever the case, as it 
stands SA online fits nicely into 
the current Labour left trend of 
half-arsed and ill thought out 
websites* 

Phil Hamilton 



Dave Church: SWP’s “step too far” 

Debate and controversy 


T he CPGB’s Communist Univer¬ 
sity has been an annual event 
since the early 1990s. This year’s 
CU, attended by a record number, 
took place at Goldsmith’s College, Lon¬ 
don, from August 2 to 9. As in previous 
years, the CPGB tradition of full, free and 
open debate on the controversial issues 
facing the left was adhered to. There were 
speakers from the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty. Scottish Socialist Party, Critique , 
Revolutionary Democratic Group, So¬ 
cialist Resistance, Workers Power, La¬ 
bour Left Briefing, International Socialist 
Group, Workers Power, What Next? and 
the Worker-communist Party of Iraq, as 
well as contributions from the floor from 
members of other groups. Socialist Alli¬ 
ance independents and unaligned com¬ 
rades. 

Sean Matgamna (AWL) debated with 
Jack Conrad (CPGB) the question ‘Af¬ 
ghanistan 1979: revolution or Stalinist 
coup?’ Comrade Matgamna’s only re¬ 
sponse to the charge that the AWL’s 
support for the counterrevolutionary 
mujahedin amounted to backing black 
reaction was to accuse the CPGB of sup¬ 
port for a Stalinist coup. He admitted that 
he had no alternative to suggest for the 
people of Afghanistan. His agenda was 
simply to attempt to prove that the CPGB 
is still stuck in its supposedly Stalinist 
past, but he thought the differences 
between our two groups are not incom¬ 
patible with participation in the same or¬ 
ganisation, “all other things being 
equal’’. 

Another AWL comrade, Clive Brad¬ 
ley, debated with Ian Donovan ‘Islamic 
fundamentalism: ancient or modem phe¬ 
nomenon?’ The discussion in this ses¬ 
sion highlighted the differences between 
our two organisations over our attitude 
to such groups as the Muslim Associa¬ 
tion of Britain. For the AWL comrades it 
is all very simple - they equate standing 
in an election on a ‘peace and justice’ 
platform influenced by the mosque, 
which necessarily involves an unaccept¬ 
able compromise on programme, with 
demonstrations co-sponsored by the 
MAB, which involves no compromise 
over principle whatsoever. 

The AWL condemns both types of 
cooperation and Mark Osborn de¬ 
scribed any alliance with the MAB as a 
betrayal which gives them credibility and 
weakens left and secular muslinr forces. 
Strangely though, the AWL is on record 
as being prepared to stand “shoulder to 
shoulder” even with reactionary clerics 
in the event of a fascist attack on the 
muslinr community. 

Every year Communist University in¬ 
cludes such debates between the CPGB 
and other groups and also opportuni¬ 
ties for discussions which clarify and 
develop ideas within the CPGB itself. 
These two types of debate are not really 
different, as members of other organisa¬ 
tions can contribute to the ‘inner party’ 
discussions: we do not conceal our de¬ 
bates or our disagreements; and there 
are often different positions within the 
CPGB on topics debated with others. 
This year there were two sessions fo¬ 


cused on exploring differences which 
had arisen within the CPGB itself: on 
democratic centralism and revolutionary 
defeatism. The argument over demo¬ 
cratic centralism arose after a recent 
meeting of the Socialist Alliance national 
council, when a CPGB member accepted 
a mandate from his local S A and cast his 
vote in opposition to his comrades. This 
incident provided the stimulus for a con¬ 
structive, high-quality debate, in which 
a good degree of understanding was 
achieved. 

In the session on revolutionary defeat¬ 
ism, comrade John Bridge gave a history 
of how Marxists have applied the slo¬ 
gan from 1848 to the present, but the dis¬ 
cussion inevitably focused on its 
application to the imperialist war against 
Iraq. A number of comrades disagreed 
with the slogan carried on the front page 
of Weekly Worker. “Rather defeat for US- 
UK forces that their victory” (March 20). 
Some agreed with the content of the slo¬ 
gan but thought it was “badly ex¬ 
pressed”, while others argued it was 
inadequate. 

These debates do not mean the CPGB 
is inward-looking and detached from the 
real world. We seek to build a party to 
intervene not only in Britain but interna¬ 
tionally. Tina Becker (CPGB) shared a 
platform with Socialist Resistance sup¬ 
porter Toby Abse on ‘Class struggle in 
Europe’. Comrade Becker said all work¬ 
ing class organisations in Europe recog¬ 
nise the objective need to unite our class 
to combat the European bourgeoisie. 
She again criticised the European Social 
Forum for its obsession with the ‘move¬ 
ment of movements’ and for banning the 
open participation of political parties. 
Comrade Abse spoke mostly about Italy, 
and said he agreed with the Rifondazi- 
one Comunista majority about the impor¬ 
tance of movements as opposed to 
parties. 

Reflecting the importance we still at¬ 
tach to it, the future of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance was the subject of the first debate 
of this year’s Communist University. 
Marcus Strom spoke for the CPGB. while 
Dave Church took the place of Steve 
Godward, who was unable to attend for 
family reasons. Comrade Strom said we 
should stay in the Socialist Alliance and 
fight the SWP misleadership, and try to 
build a campaign for a workers’ party. 
Comrade Church called for a federal 
structure for the Socialist Alliance or any 
new formation. He described the behav¬ 
iour of the SWP in Birmingham as “a step 
too far”. 

As always at Communist University, 
many of the debates were seen through 
the prism of the key questions facing 
communists and revolutionaries - first 
and foremost the strategic task of break¬ 
ing the working class from Labourism, 
and building a united democratic party 
of the working class. Graham Bash, an 
editor of Labour Left Briefing, opened 
the debate on ‘Socialists and the Labour 
Party: organising the new left majority’. 
He said it is more important to build the 
Labour Party than to retreat into sect¬ 
building, and urged that the trade unions 


should use their link with the Labour 
Party, not set out to destroy it. 

Greg Tucker, RMT activist and Inter¬ 
national Socialist Group member, opened 
the debate on the ‘awkward squad’, the 
new generation of left union leaders. 
There was broad agreement that we 
should stand with the awkward squad 
when they fight for the interests of the 
rank and file, but distance ourselves from 
them when they act like trade union bu¬ 
reaucrats. But on tire question of democ¬ 
ratising the political fund and breaking 
the link with the Labour Party, there was 
a range of views, including in the CPGB. 
In comrade Tucker’s words, the RMT is 
having the right discussion, even if it 
hasn’t got all the answers. 

During the discussion on the ‘awk¬ 
ward squad’ comrades made the point 
that the Labour left has been boosted 
by the struggle against the war on Iraq - 
another major theme running through 
Communist University 2003. A highlight 
of the week was an account of the snug¬ 
gle in Iraq against the imperialist occu¬ 
pation by a member of the Worker-com¬ 
munist Party of Iraq, which has begun 
organising women and the unemployed 
within the country. Unlike the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Iraq it refuses to take part in 
the Iraqi national council in collabora¬ 
tion with the US-UK forces. 

Critique editor Hillel Ticktin spoke on 
the underlying causes of the war, locat¬ 
ing the motives of the US on the need to 
stabilise declining capitalism. He said for 
both economic and social control rea¬ 
sons present-day capitalism, with its 
huge arms industry, can only find sta¬ 
bility in a situation of war or threat of war. 

Comrade Mike Macnair began his fas¬ 
cinating talk on ‘Marxism and law’ by 
analysing the way the liberal anti-war left 
has made heavy use of the idea that the 
war is illegal, and resorted to arguing 
within the discourse of international law. 
He described how this sows illusions in 
bourgeois legality. 

Openings on subjects important to 
Marxist theory but less directly applica¬ 
ble to the immediate questions of the 
present included ‘The Scottish bour¬ 
geois revolution’ by Neil Davidson, a 
member of the Socialist Worker platfonn 
in tire SSP; ‘Popular fronts and Marxism’ 
by Bob Pitt, editor of What Next?; ‘The 
provisional government slogan’ by 
Steve Freeman of the RDG, and ‘Marx¬ 
ism and human nature’ by Michael 
Malkin. All three sessions of day four 
had a religious theme: following the de¬ 
bate on islamic fundamentalism, there 
was an opening on the ‘Origins of islam’ 
and a talk by Ray Gaston, a vicar sym¬ 
pathetic to the CPGB. on ‘Radical Chris¬ 
tianity, revolutionary Marxism and the 
struggle for human liberation’. 

As in previous years, many of the 
openings given at this year’s Commu¬ 
nist University will be published in forth¬ 
coming issues of Weekly Worker. As is 
always the case, none of tire questions 
were finally ‘settled’ at Communist Uni¬ 
versity. Establishing the truth means 
ongoing debate • 

Mary Godwin 
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Welsh Socialist Party 

Banning ‘Brit left’ 


By-election 

Brian for Brent 

At the ‘Brent convention of the left’ on July 31, Socialist Workers Party activist and 
secretary of the Brent local government branch of Unison, Brian Butterworth, 
received overwhelming backing as Socialist Alliance prospective parliamentary 
candidate in the forthcoming by-election in the north-west London constituency of 
Brent East. Polling day is not expected before late September 


B rent East represents a signifi¬ 
cant test for the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. As Geoff Hoon wobbles 
and Tony Blab' reels in the af¬ 
termath of the massive anti-Gulf War pro¬ 
tests and die revelations following the 
death of David Kelly, can the SA win sig¬ 
nificant support? 

Brent East is one of Britain’s most de¬ 
prived areas and has an organised work¬ 
ing class movement which successfully 
dumped rightwing Labour MP Reg 
Freeson in favour of a leftwing Labour 
Ken Livingstone. Incidentally a key 
player in that campaign was Constitu¬ 
ency Labour Party secretary and Labour 
Left Briefing activist Alf Filer, who has 
now returned to the fray as press officer 
for Brent and Harrow SA. 

Over a hundred turned out for the 
‘Brent convention of the left", certainly 
a good meeting for the non-Labour left. 
So the convention did broaden the base 
of the campaign to a modest extent, with 
a number of young black Unison stew¬ 
ards attending their first socialist meet¬ 
ing, and a couple of representatives of 
Hands Up, an organisation which 
“played a major role in mobilising young 
people into anti-war campaigning”, turn¬ 
ing up, along with a spectrum of local left 
activists. Pete Fkmin of Labour Left Brief¬ 
ing, who normally argues his comer at 
any left gathering, stayed away this time 
in an attempt to devalue the event - it was 
not a convention of ‘the left’ because it 
was convened by the SA alone. 

Although no vote was taken - seem¬ 
ingly an oversight in the excitement of 
the meeting - the bulk of those present 
were clearly there to back Brian 
Butterworth, whose candidacy was sub¬ 
mitted to the convention by the Social¬ 
ist Alliance following its membership 
meeting two days earlier. Comrade 
Butterworth spoke of “new forces”, es¬ 
pecially young people, being drawn into 
building “an alternative”. The govern¬ 
ment is at war, not only with Iraq, but with 
the people of Britain. The SA is with or¬ 
dinary people who fight for then rights, 
he said: “We are not the answer - yet”. 

Leaving aside the Yoga Meditation 
Party candidate who also came along, a 
real division seemed to be represented 
by a Mr Fawzi - an Iraqi exile, local anti¬ 
war activist, and national officer of the 
lecturers’ trade union. Natfhe. Fawzi had 
announced himself some weeks earlier 
as the anti-war, anti-Blair candidate, and 
was not willing to submit to any decision 
of the convention. He had been moved 
to stand when Blab claimed that Iraqis 
in Britain supported the war, and wanted 
to “give Blair a slap” because the gov¬ 
ernment had “gone astray”. He was 
backed by resident Maoist and secre¬ 
tary of the local branch of the National 
Union of Teachers Hank Roberts, who 
claimed that fielding a socialist candidate 
now would mean splitting the left vote. 

Local members of the Communist 
Party of Britain were present - as observ¬ 
ers, one of them told me. Despite want¬ 
ing to be part of the real left development 
winch the SA represents, they will be fol¬ 
lowing the CPB’s dogmatic line and vot¬ 
ing for Labour candidate Robert Evans 
- automatically. 

The CPGB’s Tma Becker emphasised 
that, although this was a by-election, it 
was not just about local issues, as some 



Brian Butterworth 


speakers from the floor had implied. It 
was necessary to build a national - in¬ 
deed international - alternative to Labour. 
When she raised some problems about 
the Socialist Alliance - that it had “dis¬ 
appeared during the war”, and that wom¬ 
en’s rights and gay liberation were under 
threat from certain SWP leaders as dis¬ 
posable “shibboleths”, she was met with 
howls of indignant outrage. Chairperson 
Anne Drinkell immediately rejected the 
charge and declared that she would 
never belong to an organisation which 
did not uphold these rights, and Brian 
Butterworth, too, reasserted his non¬ 
sexist credentials. 

Socialist Alliance national chab Nick 
Wrack attacked “the system of capital¬ 
ism and everything it stands for”, and 
condemned Blab as a bar and a war crimi¬ 
nal. The SA was set up, he said, to op¬ 


pose war and privatisation and to explain 
how society could be very different - 
adding, rather tamely, that there was a 
need for “something to the left of La¬ 
bour”. 

Tariq Ali - the main attraction - with¬ 
out spelling it out. made a series of ar¬ 
guments implicitly in favour of 
developing the SA into a party. Hold¬ 
ing up the Scottish Socialist Party as a 
success story, he said the SA should 
"unite all those to the left of New La¬ 
bour”. “Elections are a start,” he said, 
advocating the necessity of combined 
campaigning inside and outside of par¬ 
liament. “Even if we don’t get a lot of 
votes”, the main question was to “build 
a unified opposition”. 

What a pity that simple message has 
not been taken on board by the SWP and 
SA majority. There is a lot wrong with 
the SSP - not least its nationalism - but it 
shows what can be done. Certainly the 
SWP’s latest strategy of left unity with 
itself is doomed to go nowhere fast. 

Treating the S A as an on-off front, try¬ 
ing to expel dissidents, abandoning the 
norms of inclusivity, promoting a culture 
of secret negotiations and toadyism - 
these are the sectarian politics of 
yesterday • 

National day of action: Sunday 
August 31. Stay in London after 
People’s Assembly. Meet at 
campaign rooms, the Ceilidh on the 
Green, Walm Lane, opposite 
Willesden Green tube station 
(Jubilee line), between 11am and 
4pm. 

To help with the campaign, contact 
Brian Butterworth (07940 510906); 
brentharrowsa@hotmail.com; 
www.brentsocialistalliance.org.uk 


T here was a flurry of interest in 
the Welsh press roused by the 
August 9 “summer gathering” 
in Wrexham, called by John Marek, 
the deselected Labour assembly mem¬ 
ber (AM), who earlier this year won re- 
election as an independent. Marek had 
“once again ruffled Labour’s feathers 
when he floated the idea of a Welsh 
Socialist Party similar to the Scottish 
Socialist Party” (Western Mail Au¬ 
gust 11). To underline the point, 
Tommy Sheridan addressed the meet¬ 
ing with characteristic energy and elo¬ 
quence, calling for a socialist 
challenge to a Labour Party he as¬ 
serted had been irreversibly trans¬ 
formed into a pro-big business outfit. 

Certainly, the Labour Party in Wales 
felt the need to wheel out erstwhile Trot 
Jeff Cuthbert, Caerphilly Labour AM 
and once a member of the Militant Ten¬ 
dency, to attack the very idea of a left 
alternative to Blair’s party: “About 18 
years ago,” he informed readers of the 
same newspaper, ‘T accepted that the 
policies advanced by the Militant Ten¬ 
dency were irrelevant and unachievable 
... the only viable alternative... was a 
disciplined and well-organised Labour 
Party. I made that ‘switch’ and I have 
not regretted it” (August 9). 

The usual tired cynicism, in other 
words. However, Cuthbert did make one 
relevant point that perhaps tells us 
something about the problems of the 
‘WSP’ project: “John Marek did not 
leave the Labour Party on any point of 
principle,” he correctly notes. “John’s 
conversion to far-left politics appears to 
be very recent.” Indeed, the comrade’s 
declared aim is to create a “centre-left 
party” to counter the “right-of-centre” 
Labour Party - not exactly storming the 
heavens. 

The intention of his Wrexham meet¬ 
ing was to “encourage dialogue” 
around this perspective rather than 
announce the birth of any new party - 
but it failed in even this rather modest 
aim. There are clearly some important 
lessons that have not been learned from 
failed unity initiatives in the recent 
past 

First and foremost, where was the 
transparency ? The meeting brought 
together around 70-80 political activ¬ 
ists, the majority members of existing 
left groups such as the Socialist Party, 
the Socialist Workers Party and 
CPGB. Yet at the top of the project 
squat a handful of individual members 
of Cymru Goch, a particularly dim, na¬ 
tionalist micro-grouplet on the fringes 
of Welsh politics that proudly an¬ 
nounces its intention to exclude the 
“Brit left” from any unity project in 
Wales. 

Comrade Marek’s right-hand man 
- Marc Davies of CG - took the initia¬ 
tive to actually start the purge (with the 
tacit agreement of comrade Marek, he 
assured us) by attempting to exclude 
CPGBers Cameron Richards and 
Ethan Grech. Both comrades received 
emails (sent by comrade Davies in the 
name of John Marek’s secretary) 
curtly informing them that the organ¬ 
isers where “unable to reserve” places 
for them at the meeting. 

In conversation during the day, com¬ 
rade Davies was quite unabashed about 
this disgraceful behaviour. He told me 
that he had started with the CPGB as 
he anticipated us being “trouble” from 
the off, but his project was to ban the 
entire “Brit left” - the bulk of the meet¬ 
ing. 

Of course, our organisation imme¬ 
diately challenged this outrageous ex¬ 
clusion. We spoke directly to comrade 
Marek, who assured us that we would 
be welcome. We also made a pointed in¬ 
tervention from the floor just as the 


meeting started, denouncing Cymru 
Goch by name and pointing out that 
party projects that start with bans and 
proscriptions will get nowhere. As the 
Western Mail reporter commented, an 
“inauspicious start” for a new party of 
the class in Wales (August 11). 

The stench of nationalism continues 
to hang round the project, however. The 
report of the “summer gathering” on 
John Marek’s website - clearly penned 
by comrade Davies or some other bile- 
filled CGer - is openly antagonistic to 
the left groups. The report (inaccu¬ 
rately) suggests that “the majority of 
those present were supporters of the 
John Marek Independent Party or non- 
aligned, with a sprinkling of vocal 
members of the various leftwing 
groups”. These organisations were 
simply “desperate to ensure they could 
jump on board the newest bandwagon 
in town” (www.johnmarek.org, August 
13). 

Yet John Marek - both in private con¬ 
versations and from public platforms - 
is keen to stress inclusivity. Further¬ 
more, he seems to be no supporter of 
Cymru Goch-style nationalism - he 
believes any new party should be ag¬ 
nostic on Wales’s constitutional posi¬ 
tion in the United Kingdom and should 
adopt neither a ‘pro’ nor ‘anti’ position 
on the European Union. 

Clearly, CG is attempting to attach 
itself to this particular “bandwagon” 
in an attempt to gain some kind of au¬ 
dience. Readers will be reminded of the 
miserable Fourth International Sup¬ 
porters Caucus and its despicable role 
as gatekeepers and witch-hunters in 
Arthur Scargill’s ill-fated Socialist La¬ 
bour Party - with the caveat that the 
‘WSP’ initiative is currently on a 
much lower level. 

The left in Wales is decidedly cool 
on the project at present. Contributions 
from the floor either stressed the fact 
that party-forming was a ‘ ‘process”, not 
an announcement (SWP), or the need 
to engage “wider forces” (SP) as a 
prerequisite of anything serious. If the 
report on the Marek website that “a 
party is likely to be established later 
in the year” is accurate, it seems im¬ 
probable that it will attract forces be¬ 
yond Marek’s small base in Wrexham. 
The presence of leading comrades 
from the Socialist Alliance in England 
- Rob Hoveman (SWP) and Nick 
Wrack - underlines that comrade 
Marek may have to be included in or¬ 
der to achieve a common slate for the 
2004 Euro elections. However, for the 
time being the ‘WSP’ does not look 
like a viable unity initiative for the frag¬ 
mented left in Wales. 

Comrade Sheridan’s speech con¬ 
tained much that was positive. He criti- 
cised the SWP for “dipping the 
banner” of the SA during the war, un¬ 
derlining that this made serious or¬ 
ganisation impossible. He spoke of the 
inclusive nature of the SSP, pointing 
to the existence of differing platforms, 
but with disciplined “unity in action”. 

Yet the negative, nationalist, aspect 
of the SSP experience was also on 
show in his criticism of certain SSP 
platforms as being “run from Lon¬ 
don” - that is, every platform apart 
from Sheridan’s own and the ultra¬ 
nationalist Scottish Republican So¬ 
cialist Movement. Also, the comrade 
strayed into some very dodgy areas 
with nonsense about “English social¬ 
ists” setting themselves the same 
project as the SSP has undertaken - 
including “reclaiming” the flag of St 
George. 

Reclaiming! When did the working 
class have the royalist flag of St George 
as its banner? Our flag is red • 

Mark Fischer 



CPGB member Lee Rock is standing for the Socialist Alliance in 
a council by-election in Waltham Forest, London. The election 
is to be held in William Morris ward on Thursday September 4. 
With just two weeks to go before polling there is an urgent 
need for help with campaigning. Call 07010 707351 or email 
wfsa@walthamforestsa.com 
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For “reliable comrades” 


S trategically the Socialist 
Workers Party leadership 
have made a complete 
hash of the Socialist 
Alliance. Initially they held out the 
imminent prospect of a huge 
influx of old Labourites disillu¬ 
sioned with Blairism. 

To achieve that the SA was 
firmly kept as a ‘united front of a 
special type’ and within the safe 
territory of left reformism. Marx¬ 
ism and a multi-tendency party 
would not be attractive. The result - 
abject failure. A few left Labour¬ 
ites did join but they quickly turned 
against the SWP. 

Then came the ‘Peace and 
Justice’ turn. Women’s and gay 
rights were not “shibboleths” and 
presumably could be sacrificed in 
order to achieve a socialist-imam 
bloc. However, negotiations ran 
into the sand. Now in a manner 
eerily reminiscent of Stalinism the 
SWP leadership are busily rewrit¬ 
ing history. When non-SWP 
comrades in the SA demanded to 
know what the SWP’s intentions 
were in regard to the proposed 
coalition with Birmingham’s 
central mosque, they were told the 
discussions were “confidential”. 
Now that whole episode is being 
erased from the SWP’s collective 
memory. Talk of a ‘Peace and 
Justice’ formation is dismissed as 
“absurd speculation” and “hot 
air”. Nevertheless it is quite clear 
that the attempt to purchase a 
slice of the muslim community’s 
vote ended in a costly fiasco. The 
mullahs are more firmly attached 
to their principles than the SWP. 

Even the Morning Star’s 
Communist Party rejected SWP 
overtures. Though they had the 
support of Andrew Murray - Stop 
the War Coalition chair and an 
ultra-Stalinite - the CPB’s execu¬ 
tive committee voted against an 
electoral bloc with the SWP by a 
margin of four to one. John Rees 
refused to provide any information 
concerning his negotiations to the 
SA executive; the truth came out, 
however, with a report in the 
Morning Star. So no Labourites, no 
mullahs, no ‘official communists’. 

Where now? Below we publish 
two documents, written by Rob 
Hoveman, a second-rank SWP 
official and SA national secretary. 
Evidently the SWP has now 
decided to take hold of the SA 
from top to bottom. In the eyes of 
the SWP leadership the main 
problem is those whom they dub 
the “sectarians” - anyone on the 
left apart from themselves and 
their fellow travellers. So, despite 
talk of a “democratic, inclusive 
and socialist” formation, those 
who raise objections to the SWP’s 
crass manoeuvring are attacked 
and vilified. This explains the 
removal of Steve Godward as 
national vice-chair, the attempt to 
replace Marcus Strom as nomina¬ 
tions officer and the packing of 
the Birmingham AGM to ensure the 
election of SWP members and 
allies to all posts. 

Whereas previously only a 
minority of active SWPers had 
been directed to alliance work - as 
opposed to those whose “particu¬ 
lar responsibility” was for the 
organisation’s other fronts, such 
as Globalise Resistance, the Stop 
the War Coalition or Anti-Nazi 
League - now “all SWP members” 
are instructed to join the SA as 
“fully paid up members”. Even 


during the 2001 general election 
campaign only a minority of SWP 
comrades took out alliance 
membership. 

In addition comrade Hoveman 
urges his cadre to “ensure there is 
a Socialist Alliance presence in 
everything that moves” - at all 
campaigning meetings there must 
be “people speaking from the 
platform or the floor saying they 
are from the Socialist Alliance”. 
This, of course, is in marked 
contrast to SWP instructions 
during the recent anti-war up¬ 
surge, when members were told 
not to do SA work, and of course 
SWP comrades on STWC platforms 
such as John Rees never wore 
their alliance hats. In fact the SA 
was effectively shut down during 
the height of the anti-war struggle. 

So does all this represent a 
belated recognition that the SA 
must be built as a step towards the 
creation of a united revolutionary 
socialist party? If only that were 
so. Just three months ago the SWP 
used its majority at the SA annual 
conference - with the International 
Socialist Group fronting for them - 
to vote down a motion that aimed 
for a new workers’ party. The 
reason is simple: the SWP believes 
that it is the party - or at least the 
core of it. The SA, in SWP eyes, 
remains just one of many ‘united 
fronts’, which are meant to act as 
recruitment conduits towards the 
SWP itself. 

The SWP’s actions at the 
conference and since have 
demonstrated that the transforma¬ 
tion of the alliance into an SWP 
adjunct has been speeded up. 
Comrade Hoveman does not 
attempt to disguise his certainty 
that the SA will follow the path 
laid out for it by the SWP - when he 
talks about what “we” should do, 
he means the SWP and the SA, and 
takes it for granted that the policy 
of the two will be identical. 

It is the approach of the 2004 
European Union and Greater 
London Authority elections that 
has forced the SWP to send its 
whole membership into the 
Socialist Alliance. It has effec¬ 
tively given up hope of winning 
new forces. 

Communists, of course, wel¬ 
come the opportunity to work 
alongside more SWP members. 

We shall continue to argue for 
what our class needs - an all- 
Britain party based on democratic 
centralism and a revolutionary 
programme • 

Peter Manson 



Everything 
that moves 


Comrades 

This is an important circular relating to 
the Socialist Alliance. It will be the first 
of many, I hope, which I’ll be sending 
out to my new SA SWP email list. It is 
for SWP members only, but please pass 
it on to comrades who have not received 
it direct and for whom it may be useful. 
The campaign to build a credible and 
broad socialist alternative to Blair is a 
campaign for all SWP members and not 
just those who take particular respon¬ 
sibility for Socialist Alliance work. How¬ 
ever, given the propensity for sectarians 
to quote out of context and to use any¬ 


thing that comes to hand to embarrass 
and attack the SWP, please ensure that 
if you do distribute it further it will be to 
reliable comrades who will not be indis¬ 
creet .... 

Blair’s crisis 

Blair’s crisis is deepening. The Kelly af¬ 
fair threatens to force more resignations 
from the government. The fact that no 
WMD has been found and that the US 
has given up what was never a very 
serious search is haunting both Bush 
and Blair. And despite the alleged 
deaths of Saddam’s two sons, US sol¬ 
diers continue to die and US troops 
generally are in very low morale. Am¬ 
nesty has concluded US troops are 
torturing and killing Iraqi prisoners, Iraq 
is in chaos and a very large part of the 
population regards the coalition forces 
as a force of occupation, not liberation. 

On top of this there is the growing 
and very important campaign against 
SATs, opposition to foundation hospi¬ 
tals and tuition fees, and the leader in 
waiting, Gordon Brown, has an¬ 
nounced to the cabinet that the good 
times are over and general belt-tighten¬ 
ing is the order of the day. 

Credible left alternative 

There are literally millions of people 
who voted Labour at the last election 
who will not do so at the next and who 
want a viable left alternative. This is our 
opportunity. However, the window of 
opportunity will not necessarily remain 
open for long. It was evident in the lo¬ 
cal elections that the Lib Dems were the 
major beneficiaries of the anti-war, anti- 
New Labour feeling. Although they 
loyally supported the war and, when 
given the chance in local government, 
privatise and cut just like New Labour, 
of the major parties they seem most 
sceptical of the war and make mildly 
leftish noises from time to time. 

In addition, the election of Derek 
Simpson, Kevin Curran and Tony 
Woodley, together with Dave Prentis, 
as leftish general secretaries, combined 
with a closer relationship between them 
and the Socialist Campaign Group of 
MPs, may foster the illusion that it is 
worth staying in the Labour Party to try 
to reclaim it. And we cannot claim, de¬ 
spite our very successes in the past, in¬ 
cluding the election of our first 
councillor in Preston, to be yet a viable 
and credible alternative to tap the po¬ 
tential welter of support for a socialist 
alternative. 

Urgent 

We therefore need to take a number of 
urgent measure to try to establish a 
much more viable and credible alliance. 

Profile and presence 

We need to ensure there is a Socialist 
Alliance presence in everything that 
moves, whether it’s Defend Council 
Housing, Campaign to Defend Asylum- 
Seekers, SATs, foundation hospitals 
meetings. Stop the War Coalition meet¬ 
ings, etc. This means having general or 
particular leaflets for distribution, peo¬ 
ple speaking from the platform or the 
floor saying they are from the Socialist 
Alliance. And above all it means get¬ 
ting into serious but comradely discus¬ 
sion with those we are working with to 
discuss how we can establish that left 
alternative, seeking all the time to per¬ 
suade them to join the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. 

Recruitment 

We also need to ensure that all SWP 
members are fully paid up members of 
the Socialist Alliance for three reasons. 
We need to be seen to be putting on 
weight and a growing formal member¬ 


ship is one way we can help the forward 
momentum. Secondly, the SA needs 
the money. Thirdly, it is because some 
comrades in Birmingham had not made 
sure they had renewed their member¬ 
ship or taken their membership out in 
the first place, even though in most 
cases they had either stood as candi¬ 
dates or had been actively supporting 
the SA without attending meetings, 
that sectarians were able to accuse us 
of signing up people just before the 
recent controversial AGM. Fourthly, we 
want all comrades to be thinking about 
who they could talk to about joining the 
SA, and getting comrades signed up to 
the SA is a first step in encouraging 
them to do so. 

Public meetings 

We need to ensure there are good So¬ 
cialist Alliance public meetings for us 
to attract people to. In a number of S As, 
there is a serious sectarian problem 
which understandably makes com¬ 
rades reluctant to attract people to 
those meetings. One way round this is 
to have informal meetings with people 
we know and have worked with to dis¬ 
cuss activity and the question of build¬ 
ing a left alternative. Another is to have 
well organised, well prepared and well 
chaired public meetings with good 
speakers. Wood Green in London re¬ 
cently had Louise Christian speaking 
to a meeting of 50 on Guantanamo Bay. 
Birmingham are planning a meeting with 
John Newsinger on Orwell. But there are 
a host of other topics too. 

In certain circumstances we should 
think of setting up a public meeting on 
‘Is a socialist alternative to Blair possi¬ 
ble?’ or some such outside the auspices 
of the SA with a broad range of speak¬ 
ers, including of course a speaker from 
the Socialist Alliance and a heavy pres¬ 
ence. This was successfully done in 
Brum recently, when 300 people turned 
up to hear George Galloway, John Rees 
for the SA and Salma Yaqoob from the 
STWC. We should also consider initi¬ 
ating campaign meetings. In Chorlton 
and North Kent the SA took the initia¬ 
tive to call a meeting on SATs, from 
which a broader campaign was 
launched but with SA comrades in the 
driving seat. 

Newspaper 

In Hackney comrades have produced a 
Socialist Alliance tabloid newspaper to 
distribute widely across the borough. In 
Lambeth they have similar plans and we 
will try to produce a tabloid for our elec¬ 
tion campaign in Brent East. In Lanca¬ 
shire a more broadly based ‘alliance’ 
newspaper has been launched with an 
editorial board including both SA and 
Communist Party of Britain (Morning 
Star) members. This won’t be feasible 
for everyone but a newsletter should be. 

Reach out and talk 

Most important of all is for comrades 
throughout the party to be drawing up 
lists of people they know through un¬ 
ion activity, campaigns, tenants asso¬ 
ciations, etc, etc, and systematically 
contacting them, arranging an informal 
chat or inviting them to an informal meet¬ 
ing to discuss building a left alternative. 
This shouldn’t be difficult. At almost 
every STWC meeting now, moving on 
to pose a political alternative to Blair is 
a major topic of discussion and on 
many people’s minds. We need to be 
approaching: 

• trade unionists - Fire Brigades Union 
members are particularly sore about the 
way they’ve been treated and must be 
visited. Rail, Maritime, Transport mem¬ 
bers have elected to democratise their 
political fund and Bob Crow misses no 
opportunity to attack Blair and New La¬ 


bour. But the list of trade unionists 
pissed off with Labour is endless. 

• Community campaigners, including 
DCH people, people campaigning 
around asylum-seekers, etc, etc. Again 
the list is endless. 

• Radicalised sections of the muslim 
community. Ignore the sectarians and 
those who do very good impersona¬ 
tions of islamophobes: this is a commu¬ 
nity whose sense of identity as muslims 
has increased as a result of islamopho- 
bia and the Afghan and Iraq wars, but 
many of whom have also radicalised to¬ 
wards anti-imperialism. Many of our 
good results in May, and particularly 
Preston, Middlesbrough and Scun¬ 
thorpe, came from the fact we had won 
support for particular Socialist Alliance 
candidates amongst a wide, radicalised 
layer of the muslim community through 
the anti-war movement. These are work¬ 
ing class people who used to vote La¬ 
bour. Again this is a matter of 
contacting individuals and initially hav¬ 
ing very serious but informal discus¬ 
sions about supporting the building of 
a left alternative. 

New coalition/alliance? 

There has been much absurd specula¬ 
tion about new coalitions/alliances/par¬ 
ties. Our position is clear. We want to 
encourage broader forces to come on 
board the project of which the Socialist 
Alliance has been a vital part. If these 
broader forces do not wish to join the 
Socialist Alliance then naturally a new 
name for this broader coalition/alliance 
becomes pertinent. As we are nowhere 
near this process yet, no names have 
seriously been brought to the table for 
the Socialist Alliance (or the SWP) to 
consider. Talk of a Peace and Justice 
Patty is hot air. 

However, at a minimum we will prob¬ 
ably have to come to an arrangement 
with the Socialist Party in the West Mid¬ 
lands and with the Alliance for Green 
Socialism in Yorkshire if we want to 
stand in the Euro elections in these re¬ 
gions, despite the fact that both organi¬ 
sations are deeply sectarian and have 
no idea of how to try to tap the poten¬ 
tial for building a left alternative. This 
will require us to adopt a name for the 
Euro elections at least in these regions 
other than Socialist Alliance. In other 
words the Socialist Alliance will be a 
(large) component of a broader electoral 
coalition. 

This would also occur if attempts to 
put together ait ‘Alternative Left Party’ 
at the European level are successful. 
There would be both political and par¬ 
ticularly financial advantages in such 
an arrangement but it would have to in¬ 
clude both the Scottish Socialist Party 
and the Committee for a Workers' In¬ 
ternational (the SP) and would therefore 
likely involve some name change. That 
is no matter but the Socialist Alliance 
is what we’ve got at the moment, and it 
will most likely remain an important 
component of anything larger and 
broader. 

Therefore we need to work to estab¬ 
lish a more credible Socialist Alliance, 
at the same time as reaching out to 
those on the progressive left who none¬ 
theless might not be inclined to join the 
SA in the short term. Our desire is to 
ally with much more relevant forces 
than those of the old sectarian left and 
this may be done under the name of the 
SA or something new which is none¬ 
theless “democratic, inclusive and so¬ 
cialist”. We hope that some time in the 
autumn we may be in a position to 
relaunch nationally to begin to build up 
momentum for the June 2004 election 
....• 

Comradely 

Rob Hoveman 







SA executive 

Focus on workers’ 



European 

elections 


... It is our aim to stand a list for the Euro¬ 
pean elections in as many regions as is 
feasible. June 2004 is a serious focus for 
us and it is the catalyst for trying to con¬ 
centrate the minds of the many people 
we know who are not yet on board the 
project of building a left alternative to 
Blair. The elections would also allow us 
to reach areas and people we can’t nor¬ 
mally reach and give us a much higher 
profile. 

However, we have to recognise that 
we have to do a lot of preparatory work 
if we are to get into a position to contest 
these elections effectively. Although the 
government may bring down the cost of 
entering the elections from £5,000, pos¬ 
sibly to nothing, there will be a very large 
cost in producing millions of leaflets for 
the freepost. For many voters this will 
be the only contact they have with what 
the Socialist Alliance, or some broader 
formation with a slightly different title, 
represents. It would be a mistake for us 
to devote huge financial resources to this 
at the expense of serious campaigns in 
the local elections. The European elec¬ 
tions must complement and not detract 
from the local and Greater London Au¬ 
thority elections. 

Therefore it is very important at the re¬ 
gional meetings that are taking place that 


based on similar principles of inclusivity, 
democracy and socialist principles) to 
become the alternative, but we recognise 
that we are not there yet. In other words, 
we are not ditching the Socialist Alliance, 
but we’re also not SA chauvinists who 
are simply saying, ‘We’re the business: 
come and join us’. We need to be say¬ 
ing we want a broad left alternative. We 
would like this to be the SA but we are 
open to other ideas. 

In terms of us allying with sectarian 
groups who have in one form or another 
rejected the SA, we are going to talk to 
the SP and the Leeds-based Alliance for 
Green Socialism nationally about 
whether we can reach agreement not to 
contest one another in the Euro elections 
and indeed whether we can agree a com¬ 
mon list. However, we need to build up 
our resources locally in the first instance, 
so we should be cautious about any 
formal contact locally with these people 
for the time being. Nor do we want to be 
rushing to hard and fast decisions about 
us definitely standing in your Euro re¬ 
gion and formalising selection. We 
should come back probably in October 
to review the situation, when very pro¬ 
visional decisions on standing and can¬ 
didate selection could take place in 
appropriate circumstances. 

We probably won’t know whether we 
could become part of a European Alter¬ 
native Left Party, which would bring with 
it EU funding, until the 
end of the year, but 
clearly it is desirable 
that we are as far * I . . 
down the road with i ^ *■ W f 


movement 


T he August 15 meeting of the 
Socialist Alliance national ex¬ 
ecutive in Leeds was dominated 
by the seemingly aborted ‘Peace and 
Justice’ electoral alliance (see back 
page). But a number of important 
proposals were also tabled. 

August in Britain is beginning to 
resemble the slow pace of Parisian 
life in this holiday month - only with¬ 
out the good food. Unfortunately, this 
seems to have affected the SA execu¬ 
tive - only 13 members attended and 
there were 12 apologies. Due to holi¬ 
days and illness, there were no lead¬ 
ing members of the Socialist 
Workers Party present. Only three 
of the 13 SWPers on the executive 
were there. 

A proposal by Nick Wrack to or¬ 
ganise a convention of the trade un¬ 
ion left on political representation 
received unanimous support. Com¬ 
rade Wrack argued that the alliance 
could repeat the success of the trade 
union conference on the political 
fund 18 months ago. Crucially, the 
proposal focuses once more on the 
workers’ movement - a welcome de¬ 
velopment after the Peace and Jus¬ 
tice sideshow. 

In his proposal, comrade Wrack 
says: “The Socialist Alliance has 
committed itself to building the so¬ 
cialist alternative to New Labour. 
This has two aspects. 


dress them. The executive received 
and noted correspondence from the 
CPGB to the SWP regarding the at¬ 
tack upon our members at Marxism 
2003. 

Alan Thomett gave a report from 
the ‘task group’ assigned to carry 
out the negotiations and day-to-day 
work on our initiative for left unity. 
He said emphasis had shifted to the 
trade union left - comrade Wrack 
has met Bob Crow in this context. 
The alliance has received corre¬ 
spondence from Malcolm Christie 
on behalf of the Socialist Party and 
the Alliance for Green Socialism 
(incorporating the Leeds Left Alli¬ 
ance). Their joint letter says: “The 
two parties have been able to reach 
agreement in principle on joint 
slates in the next European elec¬ 
tions.” It further seeks a meeting 
with the SA to build “wide electoral 
cooperation” in the European elec¬ 
tions. The executive agreed to meet 
the Socialist Party and Left Alliance 
to pursue electoral cooperation. 

I asked about developments for an 
all-European slate for the socialist 
left in next year’s EU elections. Pros¬ 
pects for this are not looking too posi¬ 
tive, as it seems Rifondazione 
Comunista will maintain its tradi¬ 
tional alliance with the ‘official’ com¬ 
munist parties, for this election at 
least. I noted that for an all-Europe 



candidates, etc 
probably by 
November • 
Comradely 

Rob 

Hoveman 


Firstly it means building 
t the Socialist Alliance it- 
\ self... Secondly it means 

* trying to forge alliances 

with others on the left 
...While it is essential 
that we try to build links 
•* with the radicalised 

anti-war activists, the 
key element in build¬ 
ing the broader alli¬ 
ance is the trade 
unions.” 

As well as debating 

( developments around 
the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance’s ‘new initiative 
for left unity’, the meet¬ 
ing heard reports on 
the Brent East by-elec¬ 
tion, the Stop the War 
Coalition (we are to re¬ 
quest an S A speaker at 
the rally following the 
September 27 demon¬ 
stration) and the forth¬ 
coming People’s Assembly 
(we will send five del¬ 
egates). It also dealt with 
regional reports and the 
European Social Forum 
(the SA is to affiliate). 
There was a discussion 
about options for affiliation to 
the Socialist Alliance, meth¬ 
ods of electing the executive 
committee and a debate about 
when to hold the next annual 
conference. There 
was one motion 
from Martin 
Thomas 
(moved by 
me in his 
absence) 
noting re¬ 
cent prob¬ 
lems in 
the alli¬ 
ance and 
calling 
on ways 
to ad- 


we argue and discuss concretely how 
to build up the alliance project in the ar¬ 
eas where we have already stood candi¬ 
dates or have a chance of building the 
SA or some broader formation. The pro¬ 
posals I outlined in yesterday's circular 
seem to me vital in this respect and we 
want serious discussion at the regional 
meetings of how to put this into effect 
locally. 

In addition we need to be thinking 
about candidates now for both the Eu¬ 
ropean and local elections. We have 
many SA members and supporters, not 
least SWP members, who have played 
key roles in local campaigns, above all 
in Stop the War, but also around DCH, 
CD AS, anti-racist and anti-Nazi work. 
There will also be such comrades taking 
leading roles in the anti-SATs campaign, 
etc. We need to think of candidates on 
the broadest basis and talking to peo¬ 
ple now about considering becoming 
candidates for the local and European 
elections. 

Those we persuade then need to 
start acting as candidates, even 
though this is of course on the basis of 
being subject to whatever selection 
process becomes appropriate further 
down the road. That means people us¬ 
ing the respect they’ve earned, raising 
the question of support for a potential 
challenge with all those with whom 
they’ve earned that respect through in¬ 
formal discussions. Even if comrades for 
one reason or another may rule them¬ 
selves out for the moment as potential 
candidates, we still need to be cashing 
in on our united front work. That is how 
Michael Lavalette got elected. Having 
earned respect through his work around 
asylum-seekers, the firefighters’ dispute 
and, above all. Stop the War, he sat down 
and engaged with many people about 
challenging New Labour at the ballot 
box. 

Although the vehicle for the attempt 
to build the left alternative to Blair is the 
Socialist Alliance, we need to be careful 
about how we put the argument to those 
who want an alternative but are not yet 
convinced it’s the SA. We need to say 
that we want the SA (or something 


alliance to work, the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party would need to be considered 
part of an all-UK electoral challenge. 
This would be a positive side-effect. 
EU-wide ‘parties’ are officially rec¬ 
ognised if they have MPs, MEPs or 
representation in ‘regional parlia¬ 
ments’ in at least seven constituent 
countries. Tommy Sheridan et al 
would therefore have to be counted 
as members of a UK regional parlia¬ 
ment and as part of an all-UK cam¬ 
paign. No bad thing. 

Matthew Caygill (non-aligned) 
from Leeds said there had been some 
good regional initial planning meet¬ 
ings for the European elections. This 
was echoed by Jeannie Robinson 
(SWP) from the East Midlands. How¬ 
ever, both called for more direction 
from national office on building the 
election campaign. The office secre¬ 
tariat will issue a briefing paper for 
regions to develop our campaigns. 

Will McMahon, SA office 
worker, reported on the Brent East 
by-election preparations. Brian 
Butterworth (SWP) is the SA can¬ 
didate. Comrade McMahon said that 
in this election we will find out the 
core socialist vote in the constitu¬ 
ency, as he believed our peripheral 
vote would be squeezed by the Lib¬ 
eral Democrats. The SA nationally 
will support the campaign pending 
a budget from the local alliance. 
Sunday August 31 is a ‘day of ac¬ 
tion’ for mobilising activists nation¬ 
ally into the constituency. London 
branches of the S A will be twinned 
with Brent East wards. 

The executive discussed at some 
length the timing and format for the 
next annual conference. Associated 
with this was a discussion about new 
methods for electing the executive 
and ways for organisations to affili¬ 
ate to the Socialist Alliance. 

There was disagreement over 
when the 2004 annual conference 
should be held: February/March or 
October. Arguments for October 
centred on the need to place our an¬ 


nual gathering in the ‘conference 
season’ and to keep the build-up to 
the important elections in June 
clear. I argued for the event to be or¬ 
ganised over two days in February or 
March. The first day would deal with 
annual conference matters proper: 
policy, constitution and electing an 
executive. The second day would de¬ 
bate our strategy for the European 
elections and provide a platform for 
the public launch of our campaign. I 
pointed out that to have another 17- 
month break between conferences 
would be both unconstitutional and 
unwise. 

The executive will issue options to 
branches for consideration and we 
will finalise our decision at the next 
national council in October. The 
three options are: two-day confer¬ 
ence in March combining the annual 
conference and launch of our Euro¬ 
pean election campaign; a one-day 
European election launch and an Oc¬ 
tober annual conference; a one-day 
truncated annual conference with a 
full conference in October. 

Discussions around options for 
elections to the executive opened a can 
of worms. With the new 50-50 gen¬ 
der rule on representation alongside 
constitutional demands for political, 
ethnic and geographical balance, 
some proposals look to me like a bu¬ 
reaucratic nightmare. Alan Thomett 
favours the existing slate system, al¬ 
beit with a more transparent nomina¬ 
tions process. Others are for regional 
colleges and there are also proposals 
for a single transferable vote system. 
I favour first-past-the-post individual 
voting with a nominations commis¬ 
sion drawing up a recommended list 
to ensure balance. This would not 
preclude other comrades recom¬ 
mending alternative lists. 

The consideration of the various 
methods of affiliation also threaten 
to spiral into a convoluted debate. 
The main area of difference con¬ 
cerns whether or not affiliating or¬ 
ganisations should have voting 
representation on national, regional 
and local bodies. This would reopen 
the debate over a federal versus mem¬ 
bership-based structure. A simple 
method of allowing working class, 
socialist and progressive organisa¬ 
tions to express political support 
with no organisational imperatives 
would be preferable. 

The Martin Thomas motion (as I 
said above, moved by me in his ab¬ 
sence and motivated by Cathy 
Nugent of the AWL, who was there 
as an observer), called for the SA to 
affirm the basic ideas of the alliance 
manifesto on independent working 
class representation, workers’ MPs 
on a workers’ wage, women’s libera¬ 
tion and equal rights for lesbians and 
gays. The motion called for repre¬ 
sentation from all significant 
strands of opinion on S A committees, 
saying that these are needed to check 
the recent trend of resignations, 
scaling back of activity and dissatis¬ 
faction from elements of the mem¬ 
bership. It was lost with only my vote 
in favour, seven against and three 
abstentions. 

Nevertheless, the executive meet¬ 
ing showed that, while the SA has 
been damaged by the S WP’s oppor¬ 
tunist Peace and Justice turn, it is 
not finished as a site of struggle for 
a new workers’ party • 

Marcus Strom 
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DEBATE 


What makes us human? 


Does human nature exist? Does it mn against the grain of the communist project? Michael Malkin 
addressed the CPGB’s Communist University and gave some answers. This is the first of two articles 


W hat goal lies at the end of 
all our endeavours? It is 
the self-emancipation of 
the working class, and 
with it of all humanity, from the aliena¬ 
tion and oppression, the slavery and all 
the other anti-human shit that are insepa¬ 
rable from the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion. In short we aim to create the 
conditions in which human beings can 
finally become truly human. 

I make no apology for saying that the 
vision of creating a classless society of 
freely associating producers who, by 
collectively satisfying their needs 
through social labour, can become real, 
human, rounded individuals , realising 
their potentialities to the maximum pos¬ 
sible extent, has a specifically moral char¬ 
acter. 

You do not even need to be a Marxist 
to recognise that the capitalist mode of 
production represents the very antith¬ 
esis of this vision of humanity's poten¬ 
tial. Driven by the competitive necessity 
of creating ever more value and profit, 
capitalism’s ceaseless compulsion to 
endlessly develop the forces of produc¬ 
tion for their own sake can only bring 
about the alienation, the atomisation, the 
physical and mental dehumanisation, 
including, for that matter, of the exploit¬ 
ers themselves. 

I want to set out this vision of human 
liberation in terms of a specifically Marx¬ 
ian view of human nature and to show 
that this category, far from being a bour¬ 
geois concept totally antithetical to com¬ 
munism, as we were once taught, far from 
being at best just a manifestation of the 
‘Feuerbachian’, ‘early’ Marx, to be dis¬ 
owned by his ‘later’, ‘scientific’ alter 
ego, remained a central facet of Marx’s 
doctrine about the way that human¬ 
kind and society work. 

For the benefit of Althusserians, 
let us begin with a couple of pas¬ 
sages which indubitably originate 
from the period after the so-called 
‘epistemological break’ and 
which, to my mind at least, pro¬ 
vide some eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the continuity of 
Marx’s thought about the 
category of human nature. 

The first is from the Grun- 
drisse and this is what Marx 
says: “What is wealth other 
than the universality of in¬ 
dividual needs, capacities, 
pleasure, productive forces, etc, cre¬ 
ated through universal exchange? The 
full development of human mastery 
over the forces of nature, as well 
of humanity’s own nature? 

The absolute working 
out of his crea¬ 
tive potenti¬ 
alities .. 
which 


makes the development of all human 
powers as such the end in itself’ (K 
Marx Grundrisse London 1983, p488). 

The second passage is from the third 
volume of Capital, where Marx speaks 
of “socialised man, the associated pro¬ 
ducers, rationally regulating their inter¬ 
change with nature, bringing it under 
their common control, instead of being 
ruled by it as by the blind forces of na¬ 
ture; and achieving this with the least 
expenditure of energy and under condi¬ 
tions most favourable to, and worthy of, 
human nature” (K Marx Capital Vol 3, 
Moscow 1962, p800). 

Beyond this sphere of production, 
which “still remains a realm of necessity", 
there “begins that development of hu¬ 
man energy which is an end in itself, the 
true realm of freedom, which, however, 
can only blossom forth with this realm 
of necessity as its basis” (my emphasis 
ibid). Marx’s vision, therefore, is of the 
development of the richness of hitman 
nature (ie. the totality of human potenti¬ 
alities in each individual) as an end in it¬ 
self. It constitutes the “true realm of 
freedom”. 

The supersession of capitalism by so¬ 
cialism will make it possible for the first 
time for human beings to live in a way 
that befits their humanity: first, in terms 
of their self-realisation as individuals and 
the full development of their powers 
within the context of social labour: ie, 
“the rich individuality which is as all- 
sided in its production as in its con¬ 
sumption, and whose labour therefore 
no longer appears as labour but as the 
full development of activity itself, in 


which natural necessity in its direct form 
has disappeared, because a historically 
created need has taken the place of a 
natural one” (K Marx Grundrisse Lon¬ 
don 1983, p325). 

Examples could be multiplied, but tire 
point is surely clear. 

Unchanging 

The question then arises, does Marx 
posit the existence of a category called 
‘human nature’ whose content consists 
of certain generic, constant and intrin¬ 
sic attributes common to all humanity, re¬ 
gardless of the historical epoch or the 
mode of production or the social forma¬ 
tion in question? (Here, by the way, I para¬ 
phrase Norman Geras, whose book 
Marx and human nature [Verso 1983] 
deserves careful study). 

The answer is yes, but then along 
come certain self-appointed guardians 
of orthodoxy and tell me that I am a bour¬ 
geois deviationist. No dialectical materi¬ 
alist, let alone Marx himself, could 
possibly accept the existence of any cat¬ 
egory that is unchanging. 

I shall deal with these and other ob¬ 
jections later. All I would say at the mo¬ 
ment is that it is an enriching and exciting 
experience to go back and read Marx 
without the standard-issue ‘official com¬ 
munist’ goggles that many of us once 
wore. 

For Marx, one subject was of consum¬ 
ing interest, and it was to occupy him in 
one way or another throughout his life: 
what does it mean to be a human being? 
Not a human being in relation to a god, 
spirit or any other supernatural entity - 
as I have said elsewhere, it is my opin¬ 
ion that Marxian materialism is philo¬ 
sophically incompatible with any fonn 
of religion or metaphysics. 

Not an “abstract being squatting out¬ 
side the world”, but “in the world of 
man. the state, society” (D McLellan 
[ed] Karl Man: selected writings 
Oxford 1977, p63 - hereafter 
KMSW). 

He rejects as “speculative dis¬ 
tortion” any reading of history 
which assigns a special, preor¬ 
dained role or destiny to “Man” 
in the abstract. From beginning 
to end, Marx's view is anthropo¬ 
centric, but it is rooted in the 
study of “real individuals, their 
activity and the material con¬ 
ditions of their life, both 
those which they find al¬ 
ready existing and those 
produced by their 
activity” 



(K Marx, F Engels The German ideology 
Moscow 1976, p36f - hereafter Gl). His 
perspective is always concretely histori¬ 
cal and social. 

The philosophical basis of Marx’s ap¬ 
proach to the question, first expounded 
in the Economic and philosophical 
manuscripts of 1844, remained, I would 
argue, essentially unchanged. Marx calls 
it “consistent naturalism or humanism” 
and says that it is distinguished from 
both idealism and materialism and con¬ 
stitutes at the same time their unifying 
truth” (KMSW pl04). 

Naturalism, in this context, rests on the 
proposition that understanding human¬ 
ity means understanding the relation¬ 
ship between humankind and nature, a 
relationship mediated through our pur¬ 
poseful productive labour. Exercising our 
natural powers in order to satisfy our 
needs, we enter into productive associa¬ 
tion with one another so as to harness 
the forces of nature. In this continual 
process, we transform not only nature, 
but ourselves. 

To think of nature now as something 
abstract, something that can in any 
sense be dissociated from human exist¬ 
ence and human activity is nonsense. 
Nature has effectively been ‘humanised’ 
by liomofaber - man the maker. 

Why does Marx call this consistent 
naturalistic approach humanism ? Pre¬ 
cisely because "nature taken abstractly 
for itself - nature fixed in isolation from 
man - is nothing for him” (K Marx Early 
writings London 1975, pl61). Obviously 
the natural world existed billions of years 
before humankind appeared on the 
scene. Unlike Engels, however, Marx 
spends no time cogitating over cosmo¬ 
logical questions or what the world was 
like in that pre-human period. History for 
Marx begins with us, with the produc¬ 
tive, social interaction of human beings 
with their natural environment. 

I would go somewhat further and ar¬ 
gue that Marx’s “consistent naturalism 
or humanism” constitutes a synthesis or 
dialectical fusion of idealism and materi¬ 
alism. Classical German philosophy in¬ 
herited from Descartes and Kant a 
preoccupation with epistemology - ie, 
with the problem of how we know 
things, and the conformity of our cogni¬ 
tive acts with reality. Idealists and mate¬ 
rialists alike devoted much of their work 
to exploring the relationship between 
thought and reality, between the think¬ 
ing subject and the object of thought. 
For Hegel and the idealists, human ex¬ 
istence had its centre in the heads of 
human beings and reality was, in effect, 
a product of thought. 

For the old materialists, on the other 
hand, objective reality existed outside 
and independent of human conscious¬ 
ness: they accepted a Lockean, empiri¬ 
cal model of cognition, according to 
which our knowledge of reality came 
about through a process of cause and 
effect, whereby the mind registers sense 
impressions (effects) imprinted on it by 
the action of external stimuli (causes). 

The question arises at this point as to 
what extent Marx’s naturalistic material¬ 
ism was itself a theory of knowledge. He 
was not inclined to waste time debating 
what he thought were abstract problems: 
“The question whether objective truth 
can be attributed to human thinking is 
not a question of theory but a practical 
question. Man must prove the truth - ie, 
the reality and power - the this-sided- 
ness [ Diesseitigkeit\ of his thinking in 
practice. The dispute over the reality or 
non-reality of thinking that is isolated 
from practice is a purely scholastic ques¬ 


tion” (‘Theses on Feuerbach’ KMSW 
pi 56). 

hi fact, for Marx, the whole epistemo¬ 
logical question was not a real question 
at all: the ‘problem of knowledge’ was in 
effect a “problem of knowledge about 
knowledge” (see A Schmidt’s mono¬ 
graph, The concept of nature in Marx 
[1971], for an interesting approach to the 
question). The problem is an inherently 
abstract and scholastic one because 
‘pure’ thought and ‘pure’ knowledge are 
speculative fantasies. To pretend that we 
can ever ‘step outside ourselves’ and 
somehow view the world ‘as it really is’, 
independently of our knowledge of it, is 
simply absurd. It is futile to try and sepa¬ 
rate “man, the cognitive being” from man 
as a totality. 

In their different ways, the idealists and 
the old materialists were both wrong, but 
both points of view had some truth in 
them. Hegel and the idealists were right 
when they asserted that the individual 
subjective consciousness plays a role 
in constituting reality through acts of 
perception and the formation of knowl¬ 
edge. 

Interestingly, Lenin himself makes this 
point in his Philosophical notebooks, 
when he writes that “consciousness not 
only reflects the world. It also creates it 
... Philosophical idealism is only non¬ 
sense from the standpoint of cmde, sim¬ 
ple, metaphysical materialism. From the 
standpoint of dialectical materialism, on 
the other hand, philosophical idealism is 
a one-sided, exaggerated development 
of one of the features, aspects, facets of 
knowledge into an absolute, divorced 
from matter, from nature, apotheosised” 
(my emphasis, VI Lenin Collected 
Works Vol 39, Moscow 1961, pp212,363). 

hr this ‘absolutised’ form of idealism 
die constitutive function of conscious¬ 
ness was exaggerated to the point where 
the real world was reduced to a deriva¬ 
tive status and became essentially the 
product of human thinking. Idealism 
exalted subjectivity and suppressed 
objectivity. 

Feuerbach and the enlightenment 
materialists were right when they as¬ 
serted that the natural world exists inde¬ 
pendently of human consciousness, 
diat there is always what Marx called an 
objective "natural substratum” on which 
human consciousness works - but the 
old materialists’ theory of knowledge 
was flawed by its passivity, which re¬ 
duced human consciousness to the sta¬ 
tus of a receptor of sense impressions. 
Materialism exalted objectivity and 
suppressed subjectivity. 

Subjectivity 

The consequence of this suppression 
of subjectivity was that “in contradistinc¬ 
tion to materialism, the active side was 
developed abstractly by idealism - 
which, of course, does not know real, 
sensuous activity as such” (‘Theses on 
Feuerbach’ KMSW pl56). The question 
which exercised Marx was how to bring 
together the correct aspects of idealism 
and materialism and eliminate their re¬ 
spective defects. His own account of 
naturalistic materialism is precisely such 
a synthesis. 

Despite the fact that only a few dec¬ 
ades ago it would have been abject her¬ 
esy to do so, I would have no hesitation 
about placing Marx firmly in the human¬ 
ist tradition, in which Protagoras asserts 
that “man is the measure of all tilings”, 
in which Shakespeare writes of the hu¬ 
man being as “noble in reason, infinite 
in faculties, in action like an angel, in 
apprehension like a god”. Difficult now. 
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of course, after the unspeakable horrors 
of the 20th century, to recapture the con¬ 
fidence and optimism which imbued 
Marx’s humanism - his profound convic¬ 
tion that human beings, as conscious 
agents understanding nature’s and his¬ 
tory’s laws could free themselves from 
their alienation and enslavement under 
capitalism and usher in a world where it 
would at last be possible to become truly 
human. 

In the course of analysing the classi¬ 
cal economists, Marx sketched some 
notes and comments on James Mill, 
which I believe contain the kernel of his 
views about human nature: “Since hu¬ 
man nature is the true communal nature 
of man, men create and produce their 
communal nature by then' natural action; 
they produce their social being, which 
is no abstract, universal power over in¬ 
dividuals, but the nature of each indi¬ 
vidual, his own activity, his own life, his 
own enjoyment, his own wealth. There¬ 
fore this true communal nature does not 
originate in reflection: it takes shape 
through the need and egoism of indi¬ 
viduals - ie, it is produced directly by the 
effect of then being ... Men, not in the 
abstract, but as real, living, particular in¬ 
dividuals, are this nature. It is, therefore, 
as they are” ( KMSW pi 15). 

This is a world away from a merely bio¬ 
logical determinist or reductionist ap¬ 
proach. To say that at every stage of its 
existence homo sapiens must eat, drink, 
find shelter and all the other means nec¬ 
essary to reproduce itself as a species is 
just a banality. Human nature, by con¬ 
trast, while self-evidently resting on 
these inescapable and unchanging pre¬ 
conditions for continued existence, ar¬ 
ticulates itself in a complex dialectic of 
interaction between individuals and the 
collective: “The individual is the social 
being. His manifestations of life ... are 
therefore an expression and confirma¬ 
tion of social life... Man. much as he may 
therefore be a particular individual ... 
is just as much the totality ” (K Marx, F 
Engels Collected works Vol 3, Moscow 
and London 1975, p299 - hereafter CW). 

Or, as Marx puts it in the Grundrisse, 
“Man is in the most literal sense of the 
word a zoon politikon , not only a social 
animal. But an animal which can develop 
into an individual only in society” 
(KMSW&46). 

At the heart of this dialectical relation¬ 
ship between the individual and society, 
whereby human beings define and ex¬ 
press themselves only in and through 
their relationships with others, is another 
dialectic - the reciprocal interpenetration 
between human needs and human pow¬ 
ers. Marx on the one hand goes so far as 
to identify the human personality with 
labour-power, which he calls “the aggre¬ 
gate of those mental and physical capa¬ 
bilities existing in the physical form, the 
living personality of the human being” 
(K Marx Capital Vol 1, Moscow 1983, 
pi64). At the same time, he also stresses 
the literally definitive role of needs when 
he says that “their needs, consequently 
their nature, and the methods of satisfy¬ 
ing their needs” are what bring human 
beings together in productive associa¬ 
tion (CWVol 5, p437). 

So here we have some useful work¬ 
ing material for a discussion of Marx’s 
naturalistic and humanist - and at the 
same time materialist conception of 
human nature. It could surely not be 
more obvious that Marx is specifically 
not talking about any set of generic, eter¬ 
nally immutable characteristics in some 
way or other implanted in human beings 
from outside (by god, for example) - the 
prime basis of the standard denunciation 
of human nature as a category from 
within the old ‘official communist’ tradi¬ 
tion. 

So the question arises: in what way 
are human beings really distinguishable 
from other animals, whose existence also 
inevitably revolves around the problem 
of satisfying their needs by exercising 
their powers? 

Of course, human beings are animals, 
whose evolution from other organisms 
- leaving aside the academic details - is 
uncontested, except by fundamentalist 


crackpots of one kind or another. No 
communist would seriously argue that 
we were created by god or came to earth 
in spaceships. The question is, what 
kind of animal are we? 

As the Russian proverb has it, we eat 
in order to five; we do not five in order to 
eat. And there is a truth in that folk ad¬ 
age, as the wealthiest bourgeois, sated 
yet dissatisfied by a life of luxury, would 
attest. One of the achievements of 
Marx’s naturalism is to broaden the 
scope of natural phenomena, so that all 
aspects of humankind’s striving towards 
the expression of its being - our spiritual 
as well as our physical needs - are con¬ 
ceived as belonging to the natural or¬ 
der of things. For Marx, however, the 
spiritual does not arise from our relation¬ 
ship with an autonomous power dwell¬ 
ing in a suprasensuous heavenly realm: 
it is a development of our natural pow¬ 
ers, our capacity for creative, imaginative 
self-expression, our appreciation of 
beauty and so forth. Just as there is no 
created hierarchy of being in which hu¬ 
mankind occupies a supreme place, so 
there is no hierarchy of powers in human 
beings themselves. All our natural pow¬ 
ers, from the ‘lowest’ to the ‘highest’, are, 
or should be, exercised in the process of 
living. That, to come back to it once 
more, is Marx’s vision of what it means 
to live a truly human life under commu¬ 
nism. 

Criteria such as the use of tools or 
social, cooperative labour, once ad¬ 
vanced as distinctively human at¬ 
tributes, do not hold water, as a few 
hours spent quietly in your garden will 
testify. Watch the birds use stones and 
the ants build nests. Necessarily to sim¬ 
plify the matter somewhat, Marx fixes the 
distinction between animals and human 
beings in tenns of consciousness (with 
the emphasis solidly based on lan¬ 
guage), and more specifically on our 
capacity for “free, conscious activity”. 

As he and Engels put it in The Ger¬ 
man ideology, “men can be distin¬ 
guished from animals by conscious¬ 
ness, by religion or anything else you 
like. They themselves begin to distin¬ 
guish themselves from animals as soon 
as they begin to produce their means of 
subsistence, a step which is conditioned 
by their physical organisation ... Lan¬ 
guage is as old as consciousness, lan¬ 
guage is practical, real consciousness 
that exists for other men as well, and only 
therefore does it also exist for me; lan¬ 
guage, like consciousness, only arises 
from the need, the necessity of inter¬ 
course with other men ... Consciousness 
is, therefore, from the very beginning a 
social product, and remains so as long 
as men exist at all’’ (GI pp37,49). 

The emphasis here on human beings’ 
productive and social relation to the 
natural world and to each another - “there 
exists a materialist connection of men 
with one another, which is determined 
by their needs and their mode of produc¬ 
tion, and which is as old as men them¬ 
selves” (ibid) - is the cornerstone of 
Marx’s thinking about human nature, the 
locus of those generic, intrinsic at¬ 
tributes which transcend particular his¬ 
torical epochs. 

Though from a vastly different per¬ 
spective, Marx agrees with the author(s) 
of that biblical narrative which sets out 
the Judaeo-christian perspective on 
human nature: “In the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto 
the ground; for out of it wast thou taken: 
for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou 
return” (Genesis 3:19). 

But, whereas Genesis depicts work as 
a punishment, tied up with all the guilt 
and shame of the ‘fall’ of our proto-par¬ 
ents, Adam and Eve, for Marx it is a sim¬ 
ple material fact, which he refers to as “the 
everlasting, nature-imposed condition of 
human existence... independent of every 
social phase of that existence or rather 
common to every such phase” (Capital 
Vol 1, pl79). Conscious, free, productive 
labour, the metabolism [ Stojfwechsel] be¬ 
tween human beings and nature - a cen¬ 
tral and enduring metaphor in Marx’s 
thought - constitutes the nexus of so¬ 
cial activity where we define ourselves 


as a distinctive species. It is, or rather it 
could be and will be, far more than an 
onerous physical necessity. Through 
work we can and will express and de¬ 
velop our distinctive human nature, with 
all its potentialities, to the full. Work it¬ 
self will become fife’s greatest want. 

By contrast, “the animal is immediately 
one with its vital activity” and "not dis¬ 
tinct from it. They are identical... Man 
makes his vital activity itself into an ob¬ 
ject of his will and consciousness. He 
has a conscious vital activity. He is not 
immediately identical to any of his char¬ 
acterisations. Conscious vital activity 
differentiates man immediately from ani¬ 
mal vital activity” (KMSW p91). 

Using consciousness per se as a cri¬ 
terion for distinguishing human beings 
from other animals is not, of course, un¬ 
common. It is often finked with intellec¬ 
tual powers of induction, deduction, 
analysis and synthesis to denote the 
sort of characteristically rational human 
activity supposedly absent in all other 
animals. Whether such activity is lim¬ 
ited to us is rather more of a moot point 
than might at first appear. The impor¬ 
tant thing to note about Marx’s defini¬ 
tion is the emphasis he places on “free, 
conscious activity”. Although need is 
still a primary, physical determinant of 
our sensuous activity, we exercise our 
powers with a freedom and diversity 
foreign to animals. 

“The practical creation of an objective 
world, the working-over of inorganic 
nature, is the confirmation of man as a 
conscious species-being ... It is true that 
the animal, too, produces. It builds itself 
a nest, a dwelling, like tire bee, the bea¬ 
ver, the ant, etc. But it only produces what 
it needs immediately for itself and its off¬ 
spring; it produces one-sidedly, whereas 
man produces universally; it produces 
only under pressure of immediate physi¬ 
cal need, whereas man produces free 
from physical need and only truly pro¬ 
duces when he is thus free; it produces 
only itself, whereas man reproduces the 
whole of nature. Its product belongs 
immediately to its physical body, 
whereas man can freely separate himself 
from his product. The animal only fash¬ 
ions things according to the standards 
and needs of the species it belongs to, 
whereas man knows how to produce 
according to the measure of every spe¬ 
cies and knows everywhere how to ap¬ 
ply its inherent standard to the object; 
thus man also fashions things accord¬ 
ing to the laws of beauty’’ (ibid). 

The distinction is encapsulated in a 
memorable passage in Capital: “A spi¬ 
der conducts operations that resemble 
those of a weaver, and a bee puts to 
shame many an architect in the construc¬ 
tion of her cells. But what distinguishes 
the worst architect from the best of bees 
is this: that the architect first raises his 
structure in imagination before he erects 
it in reality. At the end of every labour- 
process, we get a result that already ex¬ 
isted in the imagination of the labourer 
at its commencement. He not only ef¬ 
fects a change of form in the material on 
which he works, but he also realises a 
pmpose of his own that gives the law to 
his modus operancli and to which he 
must subordinate his will” (Capital Vol 
l,pl74). 

Free, conscious activity - but what do 
we, as Marxists, actually mean by con¬ 
sciousness? If we had tins whole week 
to talk about it, we would not even scrape 
the surface of the mind-body problem, 
for example. 

Take the American philosopher, Dan¬ 
iel C Dennett, a prominent advocate of 
the solutions proposed by mechanistic 
materialists such as Lamettrie and 
Cabanis, with whose work Marx himself 
was familiar. Dennett tells us that human 
consciousness can be reduced to physi¬ 
ological, biochemical processes in the 
brain and central nervous system (see 
D C Dennett Consciousness explained 
London 1991; and Kinds of minds Lon¬ 
don 1996). Some Marxists, particularly 
those who get their ideas about materi¬ 
alism from a cmde reading of Engels, may 
find this approach attractive as a scien¬ 
tific way of disposing of mind-body 


dualism. They should resist such temp¬ 
tations. 

The implications of such a reduction¬ 
ist approach to this intractable problem 
are almost incalculable. It entails, for ex¬ 
ample, a fundamental redefinition of 
human identity. If our thoughts and feel¬ 
ings are really nothing more than “mo¬ 
lecular and chemical motion in the brain” 
(as Engels expresses it), then in what 
sense can we talk coherently about hu¬ 
man individuality or a sense of self, of 
individual human freedom, agency or 
responsibility? Marx is often accused 
(ignorantly and incorrectly) of being a 
thoroughgoing ultra-determinist, but, if 
people like Dennett are right, we are left 
with a biological ultra-determinism that 
robs humanity of most, if not all, of its 
meaning. 

True, without a brain and nervous 
system, we would obviously have no 
minds at all. To suggest, however, that 
mind is purely and simply identical with 
the operations of the brain and central 
nervous system seems absurd. Sup¬ 
pose, for the sake of argument, that it 
were possible to take the brain and spi¬ 
nal chord from a fresh cadaver, supply 
them with the necessary blood and oxy¬ 
gen, and subject them to appropriate 
electrical stimuli, thus replicating sensory 
perception and generating something 
akin to ‘thought’. In theory, this artificial 
reproduction of the physiological 
mechanisms of the brain would satisfy 
all the mechanists’ requirements for the 
existence of a mind. But it would be ris¬ 
ible to maintain such a position. 

Brains 

Although there can be no thought un¬ 
accompanied by mechanical and chemi¬ 
cal processes in the brain, these 
processes alone cannot surely explain 
the specific nature of thinking, nor serve 
as anything approaching an adequate 
definition of the mind. Yes, the mind is a 
"property” of specifically organised 
matter - ie, a “property” of the human 
brain (Engels) - but this explanation, 
while necessary, is by no means suffi¬ 
cient. My cmde example of the ‘brain in 
the jar’ points to the source of the 
mechanists’ distortion of materialism: 
they look at material-physiological proc¬ 
esses undialectically, in isolation from 
the totality. The brain exists not in a jar, 
but in the head of a human being, whose 
mind and consciousness are constituted 
out of complex, interactive social proc¬ 
esses, not just self-contained, physi¬ 
ological ones. 

Another illustration: suppose we fol¬ 
lowed the example of the holy Roman 
emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, and took 
a normal, healthy newborn child, sup¬ 
plied it with all the physical requirements 
for survival, but kept it for 10 years in 
total isolation, without language or any 
other form of contact with another hu¬ 
man being. It might have a brain work¬ 
ing in such a way as to comply with the 
mechanists’ requirements, but could this 
poor creature really be said, in any mean¬ 
ingful sense, to have a mind at all? Surely 
not, or at least not a human mind. 

It seems to me uncontroversial for a 
Marxist to say that there is a distinct, 
objective and irreducible reality to the 
mind - something qualitatively different 
from the mere operations of the brain, and 
that the essence of this reality is to be 
found in social intercourse mediated 
through language and other forms of 
communication. 

This is certainly what Marx appears 
to have thought, though he says rela¬ 
tively little about the subject. He repudi¬ 
ated the materialism of Lamettrie, just as 
he did the vulgar materialism of Lanret- 
trie’s disciples among his own contem¬ 
poraries, such as Vogt, Buchner and 
Moleschott. The terms of this repudia¬ 
tion are significant: “In its further devel¬ 
opment materialism became one-sided... 
sensuousness lost its bloom and became 
the abstract sensuousness of the geom¬ 
etrician. Physical motion was sacrificed 
to the mechanical or mathematical ... 
materialism became hostile to humanity 
(KMWpl52). 

It is this hostility to humanity in cmde 


determinist materialism that most repels 
Marx, precisely because it sees the hu¬ 
man being only one-sidedly, ignoring 
the dialectic of that sensuous, practical 
(subjective-objective) engagement with 
the natural world and with one another 
that characterise Marx’s own naturalis¬ 
tic conception of what it means to be 
human. 

I am conscious that in discussing the 
problem of mind-body dualism else¬ 
where - in my own feeble, layman’s terms 
-1 have been unfair to Descartes, whose 
message surely is that, though the hu¬ 
man body may be viewed as a machine, 
investigable and explicable in terms of 
purely scientific/mechanistic laws and 
processes, the human being is some¬ 
thing that is somecwe - qualitatively dif¬ 
ferent. 

Machines can mimic animals - they 
can even mimic human beings - but they 
cannot be mistaken for them. The divi¬ 
sion between the realm of matter (res 
extensa) and the realm of the mind or the 
soul (res cogitans ) can, I believe, justifi¬ 
ably be seen as creating a fundamental 
dualism, with an implicit hierarchy of 
being in which the mind/soul (occupy¬ 
ing the higher place) is meant in some 
way to direct or control the operations 
of the ‘lower’ sphere of the body and 
sensuality. 

This dualism in Descartes’ philosophy 
is an undeniable reality and stems essen¬ 
tially from his continuing belief in god. 
But it is wrong to portray it in purely 
negative terms. Dennett tells us that, 
because Descartes was a believer, when 
it came to tackling the problem of the 
mind, he “flinched”. He had no other 
choice, since his theism made it neces¬ 
sary to place the mind/soul in a sphere 
above and beyond empirical, scientific 
investigation. Dennett seems to be ac¬ 
cusing Descartes anachronistically of 
some kind of intellectual or moral cow¬ 
ardice - to put Dennett’s vulgar reduc¬ 
tionist materialism crudely, why didn’t 
Descartes have the guts to junk god and 
‘admit’ that human beings are just com¬ 
plex machines, whose every facet is in- 
vestigable and explicable in terms of 
biochemistry? But surely the point is that 
Descartes’ view of humankind, as re¬ 
flected in his thinking about the mind, is 
that there is something definably differ¬ 
ent about human consciousness, some¬ 
thing that definitively sets us apart from 
the rest of the animal kingdom. 

There is no denying, of course, that 
the Cartesian viewpoint locates the hu¬ 
man personality, and our sense of iden¬ 
tity, firmly in the realm of the mind, so that 
most people are still primarily aware of 
themselves as individual, isolated egos. 
The ‘innermost’ part of myself, what I 
think of as ‘the real me’, is literally a dis¬ 
embodied concept. Marx rejects this 
position entirely and looks at the ques¬ 
tion in a characteristically naturalistic and 
holistic way. 

Far from being relegated to some kind 
of ‘lower’ place in the hierarchy of be¬ 
ing, the body is rehabilitated and reinte¬ 
grated, but not in any sense into a 
passive or contemplative relation with 
nature or with other human beings. Con¬ 
sciousness is social or it is nothing. The 
sense of self, of one’s personal identify 
and ‘otherness’, is not something static 
and complete with which we are bom: it 
is a relation and a process. It is conceived 
neither idealistically in terms of some kind 
of infused knowledge derived from the 
mysterious operations of the mind, nor 
is it conceived as a phenomenon deriv¬ 
able and explicable in terms of mere 
physiological events. 

We first come to know ourselves not 
as isolated beings but through our in¬ 
teraction with others: “Since he comes 
into the world neither with a looking 
glass in his hand, nor a Fichtean philoso¬ 
pher, to whom ‘I am I’ is sufficient, man 
first sees and recognises himself in other 
men. Peter only establishes his own iden¬ 
tity as man by first comparing himself 
with Paul as being of like kind. And 
thereby Paul, just as he stands in his 
Pauline personality, becomes to Peter the 
type of genus homo” (Capital Vol 1, p59, 
note 1) • 
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We’ve done it again! Not only did 
we meet our £25,000 target - we 
bust right through it. Members, 
supporters and friends of the 
CPGB have raised just over 
£26,500 in the months of June and 
July. Well done, everybody. 

Even on the morning of our 
Summer Offensive meal (which 
always marks the official end of 
our fundraising period), comrades 
were still handing over those 
much needed cheques, taking us 
comfortably over the top. 

National organiser Mark 
Fischer handed prizes to four 
members of the organisation who 
did particularly well this year. 
Comrade EG from Wales, who 
fought his first ever offensive as a 
member, raisingalmost three 
times the amount of money he 
originally pledged, was particu¬ 
larly commended. “This just goes 
to show that it is relatively easy to 
raise the cash, once you put your 
mind to it,” commented Mark. 

Comrades from Wales 
generally did very well indeed. CR 
from Newport came second 
overall, narrowly ‘beating’ 
comrade MM from Oxford, who 
also participated in his first ever 
Summer Offensive. However, by 
far outstripping all other com¬ 
rades was SK from north London, 
who is a veteran when it comes to 
fundraising for the party. He 
raised £2,280 and his name 
appears no fewer than six times 
as the winner on our Summer 
Offensive trophy. 

But it is not all good news. We 
observed that sympathisers and 
supporters of the party were less 
generous than in previous years - 
despite the fact that the reader- 
ship of the Weekly Worker, 
particularly on the web, has 
steadily increased over the recent 
period. There were donations, of 
course, but the vast majority of 
the money has been raised by 
members and very close support¬ 
ers. 

If all regular readers of the 
paper had donated just £5 each, 
we could have raised at least 
three times as much money (the 
combined readership of our 
online and hard-copy edition is 
roughly 10,000 per week. 

No need to feel ashamed 
though. And certainly no need to 
wait until next year’s Summer 
Offensive to show your apprecia¬ 
tion. Back in ‘normal fundraising 
mode’, we need our readers to 
send us regular donations to meet 
the Weekly Worker’s running 
costs of at least £500 per month. 
So if you didn’t do your bit for this 
year’s SO, how about making 
up for it by taking out a 
regular standing order? 
One-off donations are 
still much appreci¬ 
ated, too, of course. 
Robbie Rix will be 
back from next 
week to record your 
contributions in his 
weekly ‘Fighting 
fund’ column. 

Now onwards to the 
20th Summer 
Offensive! • 

Tina Becker 


Organising 


Kurt Wendt 

(pictured) is a 
representative of the 
Communist Party of 
Austria (KPO) at the 
international meetings 
to prepare for the next 
European Social 
Fomm, to be held in 
Paris over November 
12-16. At the last 
assembly meeting in 
Genoa (July 19-20), he 
criticised the left for 
being less united than 
the bourgeois and 
social democratic 
parties. Common 
conditions require 
common organisation. 
Tina Becker spoke to 
him 


re you happy with the ESF so 
far? 

I am a big fan of the ESF and I have 
been to most assembly meetings. 
It is fantastic that we are starting to make so 
many international contacts. However, I have 
got a number of criticisms of the ESF proc¬ 
ess. 

For example, we should be aware that our 
anti-capitalist movement has not had any 
successes since the protests in Seattle three 
years ago. We always meet each other again 
at the next big event and are all happy about 
how many we are; and we marched together 
against the war and this is all excellent. How¬ 
ever, if you take a step back and look at the 
last few years, you must admit that overall 
politics have moved to the right. I think we 
have to measure movements on the basis of 
their concrete successes, and I somehow 
doubt that Paris will necessarily be on this 
list. 

Maybe we are lucky and it will coincide with 
a major trade union dispute in France and the 
40,000 of us at the ESF will become the re¬ 
serve army in that struggle. That would be 
my biggest hope about the potential of the 
ESF, but such historic opportunities present 
themselves only rarely. 

Another criticism is that most people at 
these meetings are between 40 and 50 years 
old. whereas the majority of the participants 
at the ESF will be a lot younger. I also believe 
that the groups present are a lot less militant 
and anti-capitalist than those who will travel 
to Paris. The first ESF was very much an 
event, a happening, where most politically 
unattached people would not have got much 
out of it. It was like a market show, where cer¬ 
tain big-name specialists could show off. The 
workshops were a lot more interesting and I 
believe that we should put more emphasis 
on the building of international networks. We 
need to get away from rallying around the 
perceived ‘politics of the middle ground’ and 
become more radical. 

You can already see that the ‘stars' from 
the Genoa Social Forum, Luciano 
Muhlbauer and Raffaela Bollini, run the 
whole show employing all their charm. No 
sensibilities get offended: the broad consen¬ 
sus must be kept by any price. At the same 
time though, no important decisions are 
taken. 

For example, we think a European-wide 
strike would be crucial. Recently there have 
been almost simultaneous attempts to dra¬ 
matically reform the pensions system by the 
governments of Germany, Austria and 
France. While Austria and France held strikes 
at the same time, the German trade union fed¬ 
eration opted for action over the 35-hour week 
- and lost spectacularly. If we had deeper 
cooperation between our unions, we could 
have shown that the attacks on us are inter¬ 
national and not restricted to individual coun¬ 
tries. 

While such trade union unity would be 
excellent, what about uniting the left 
across Europe on a higher, political 
level? 



Europe: meeting the 
challenge of 
continental unity 

In his new book of essays Jack Conrad argues against 
those who view the European Union and the single 
currency with trepidation. The unity of capitalist Europe is 
our opportunity to unite the European working class into 
a single combat party - a Communist Party of the EU. An 
important step in that direction would be a European 
Socialist Alliance. 
ppl29, £5 or €8 

Now reprinted 



across 


In today’s society there is a diffuse and not 
very sophisticated, but nevertheless strong 
feeling about the need for radical change. In 
young people’s eyes, symbols like the ham¬ 
mer and sickle and the red star have changed 
their meaning: only 10 years ago they were 
the symbols of repression, the symbols of the 
communist states. Now they have become 
symbols of hope. Communist websites re¬ 
ceive more hits than they have for years, so 
there is definitely something going on. 

In the deepest countryside in Austria, 
where we have no organisational structure 
at all, we sometimes perform better than in our 
wildest dreams. I can only deduce that there 
is a general swing in the political landscape, 
although it is still on an individual level. Un¬ 
doubtedly, this is happening all over Europe. 

Therefore, we need to work towards a Eu¬ 
ropean-wide anti-capitalist left that can stand 
together in elections. Our party is very keen 
on this - we have currently so little national 
impact that we have got nothing to lose by 
moving to a more international level. The Ital¬ 
ians, the Spanish and the French comrades 
in particular have other, national interests to 
consider when they are taking part in such 
international negotiations. 

There are three potential outcomes of the 
current developments: Firstly, a European left 
modelled on the example on the Nordic left 
parties. This is not an acceptable outcome, 
as these parties are really just social demo¬ 
cratic. 

Secondly, an anti-capitalist left, which 
would, for example, have to contain Rifondazi- 
one Comunista in Italy, the Communist Party 
(DKP) and Party of Democratic Socialism 
(PDS) in Germany, etc. The success of such a 
formation would, however, depend on the 
ability of the French Trotskyists in the Ligue 
Communiste Revolutionnaire (LCR) and the 
Communist Party (PCF) to unite in a single 
electoral organisation. 

Also, I believe the PDS is currently not 
very interested in such an anti-capitalist left. 
I do not think that we can have such an inter¬ 
national list without these problems being 
resolved first. This might not be so important 
for the coming European elections in 2004. 
Only in 2008 will there be proper international 
lists, with which at least 30% of the parliament 
will be elected. It would, however, be much 
preferable if we could sort ourselves out for 
next year - the bourgeois parties in Europe 
have long done so. The social democratic 
parties and the parties of the centre-right are 
organised in proper blocs. It is a disgrace that 
the left cannot manage this. 

The third option would be a link-up of all 
the communist parties in Europe. This would 
exclude the LCR and PDS, but would place 
more emphasis on the Czech, Slovak and 
Cypriot Communist Parties. Rifondazione is 
the main organisation at the centre of nego¬ 
tiations in relation to both these latter possi¬ 
bilities. 

I have taken part in some of the debates of 
the New European Left Forum, the alliance 
between the communist parties in the Euro¬ 
pean parliament - and I have been thoroughly 
put off by it. It was horrible. I went to a gath¬ 
ering in Stockholm, looking forward to meet¬ 
ing radical revolutionaries, and was instead 
greeted by ‘responsible’ government minis¬ 
ters or those who want to become one. I re¬ 
member having a big fight with Jean-Claude 
Gayssot, then the French transport minister, 
who justified his party’s involvement in gov¬ 
ernment with the fact that Air France had only 
one third of its operations privatised thanks 
to the restraining influence of the PCF. 
What role does the ESF play in all this? 
All the major European socialist and 
communist parties are centrally involved 
in it, although officially parties are still 
banned. 

There are a number of groups in the ESF who 
are strictly limited to single-issue campaigns: 
water, farming, vegetarianism, etc. For those 
groups, the current structure and limited po¬ 
litical scope of the ESF is very advantageous 
and they slot in nicely. On the other hand the 
political parties hide behind some newly 
found initiatives. At the July assembly meet- 
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ing of the ESF in Thessaloniki, I was surprised 
that the overwhelming majority voted to keep 
the ban on political parties in place. This 
means that parties can only organise work¬ 
shops - although I am certain that at least 85% 
of all those present were members of one 
party or another. 

I believe this hide and seek game is very 
dangerous. Firstly, there is a total lack of trans¬ 
parency - participants should not have to 
guess about the political affiliation of speak¬ 
ers. Secondly, the objective necessity for 
parties is called into question. 

It is true that a lot of young people who are 
starting to get actively involved have a high 
level of resentment towards political parties 
and prefer so-called autonomous organisa¬ 
tion. So some organisations attempt to influ¬ 
ence these forces, without scaring them away 
by openly admitting that they are a party. This 
tactic seems to come particularly easy to Trot¬ 
skyists, who are used to it. But I do have to 
laugh when I see members of Rifondazione 
posing as reps from the trade union federa¬ 
tion, Arci. 

In the long term this tactic is doomed to 
failure, because political parties will become 
more and more important, hi my opinion, the 
anti-capitalist movement will start to ask for 
strategic answers, for a professionalism and 
expertise that comes from collective, continu¬ 
ous and systematic debate - which can only 
happen in a proper party. 

In Hamburg, for example, the resentment 
amongst the Autonome against party organi¬ 
sation is going so far that words like ‘effec¬ 
tive’ and ‘professional’ are banned on almost 
the whole left, because they are “the words 
of the rulers’’. But this is exactly the point: the 
organisations of the bourgeoisie have be¬ 
come increasingly professional and efficient 
- they can only effectively be fought by our 
own professional and efficient methods. 

For example, by forming a Socialist 
Alliance or a Communist Party of the 
European Union? 

I would agree with this aim in the long temi, 
but I do not think it is realistic for the here and 
now. First of all. the nationally organised par¬ 
ties and groups need to overcome their na¬ 
tional interests. Otherwise, you might have a 
small office somewhere, but the political ba¬ 
sis of this European formation is extremely 
small and reduced to the lowest common de¬ 
nominator. 

But I do think that we could work together 
on a much higher level than we do now - 
around real experiences and points that do 
not fall into the realm of squabbles between 
historians. For example, most people across 
Europe have similar experiences around is¬ 
sues like privatisation, education, etc. I imag¬ 
ine a common website, where all 
organisations could write of their own strug¬ 
gle - how they managed to win or what les¬ 
sons they learned from losing. This common 
experience could then be the basis for com¬ 
mon action - for example, a Europe-wide strike. 
In the context of internationalism, what 
do you think of the French 
comrades’ proposal to 
allocate speakers at 
the ESF according to 
nationality rather 
than aiming for 
the most 
interesting 
and crucial 
debates? 


This shows a certain helplessness: trying to 
achieve ‘fairness’ and allowing the honour 
of certain leading figures to be preserved. But, 
whether you have 10 Germans speaking or 
20, what really matters is the content of their 
contributions. It is as though the comrades 
are playing at ‘community of states’ - but on 
a really small scale. 

Instead, we should put emphasis and ef¬ 
fort into building various networks: a wom¬ 
en’s network, a trade union network, a 
communist network. Our anti-war network, 
which organised the tremendous February 
15 demonstrations, is not a very deep or sta¬ 
ble construct. It suffers from a very superfi¬ 
cial anti-imperialism, which is very much 
organised around slogans only. 

When the comrades tried to discuss things 
like the involvement of the UN, they totally 
lost it. The French in particular played at be¬ 
ing UN assistant general secretary, advising 
‘our’ leaders to send the weapons inspectors 
back to Iraq. Who is going to listen to this 
mbbish? Not our side nor our enemy either. 
I would like now to turn to the recent 
massive demonstrations in Austria. How 
have they affected the political land¬ 
scape? 

They were the biggest strikes since 1950 and 
certainly have had a big impact. I need to go 
a little further back to explain what happened. 

Austria has been extremely stable politi¬ 
cally until the year2000. when for the first time 
ever a rightwing extremist party [Jorg Haider’s 
Freiheitliche Partei Osterreichs. the FPO] 
formed a government with the centre-right 
OVP. After 30 uninterrupted years in govern¬ 
ment, the social democratic SPO was kicked 
out - and in an instant the trade unions’ link 
with the government was lost. In 1945, all 
unions were newly constituted from above, 
along with the rest of the country’s adminis¬ 
tration, and have since been part and parcel 
of the state. For this reason, non-Austrians 
are still not allowed to stand for any union 
position - not even as shop steward. 

Historically, employees have had to nego¬ 
tiate almost directly with the government and 
the welfare state grew to become one of the 




best in the world. The unions can look back 
over a history of relative success, because 
they were very close to government. But im¬ 
agine this: instead of singing the Internation¬ 
ale, the OGB union federation still sings the 
Austrian national anthem at the end of their 
conferences. 

Then, in 2000, the big break happened. 
Since then, every single Thursday there have 
been demonstrations in Austria - 174 so far. 
For the first time, the trade unions had to 
stand on then own two feet. They had been 
thrown back and had to start organising real 
struggles. At first the top union officials had 
big problems with the new-found militancy 
of their members and were trying to hold back 
developments. 

In the last year or so, this has begun to 
change. Some middle-ranking union officials 
have at least understood that they need ‘the 
mob’, the people who used to be critical of 
their government. Before 2000, there would 
never have been a call by the trade unions to 
join anti-war protests. 

The attack on the pension system, which 
will lead to a 35-40% reduction for today’s 30- 
year-olds, led in May this year to the biggest 
nationwide strike since 1950. More than 
600,000 out of five million workers were in¬ 
volved. However, one day later - even before 
parliament voted on the pension reform - the 
OGB declared publicly that it would not or¬ 
ganise any more strikes over the issue. What 
a great tactic! Rather than building on the 
success, they threw in the towel. Their offi¬ 
cial reason was that the strike was so suc¬ 
cessful, there was no need for another one. 
While it involved most industrial areas, it cer¬ 
tainly did not stop the legislation, so where 
exactly is the success in that? In Austria as 
well as in Germany there was a massive me¬ 
dia campaign against the strike and I think it 
affected the union officials. 

Did the Austrian left make any impact? 
The left is not very strong at all - either in the 
unions or in wider society. We have not re¬ 
ally been able to influence the strike much and 
the unions were very keen on keeping us out. 
If you want to become a trade union official 
or even just an employee, you have to be a 
member of the SPO. As an active communist, 
you have more chance of getting a job as a 
bank director. 

The day after the strike, many shop stew¬ 
ards and union officials were keen to an¬ 
nounce to the media that they would call 
on their workforce to work extra hard to 
make up the loss of turnover caused by 
the walkouts. The strike leaders them¬ 
selves bought the propaganda of the en¬ 
dangered economy and wanted to make 
clear that they were interested in preserv¬ 
ing their employers’ fortune. 

Still, the rank and file of the unions 
have become a lot more militant. The 
railworkers and teachers were previously 
the only ones with any experience of in¬ 
dustrial action. Most Austrian workers had 
never taken part in a strike and now they 
have an idea of their own potential. I doubt 
much that things will just go back 
to normal - even if we get an¬ 
other social democratic 
government • 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communists Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the neo-conservative war plans of 
the Project for the New American Century and all imperial¬ 
ist wars but constantly strive to bring to the fore the funda¬ 
mental question - ending war is bound up with ending capi¬ 
talism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capi¬ 
talism can only be superseded globally. All forms of na¬ 
tionalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Socialist 
Workers Party 
forced to 
retreat 


Peace and Justice 
proposal buried 


T he ‘Peace and Justice’ proposal 
for a joint candidate with sections 
of the mosque for next year's Eu¬ 
ropean Union elections is a dead 
letter. That is what a depleted Socialist Al¬ 
liance executive committee was told on 
August 15 by comrades Alan Thomett of 
the International Socialist Group and ‘in¬ 
dependent’ Nick Wrack. In fact, both com¬ 
rades became quite animated in distancing 
the SA from any suggestion of an elec¬ 
toral campaign that watered down our 
People before profit principles. 

Discussion around the work on the 
‘new initiative for left unity’ dominated 
proceedings. There is some positive 
work beginning to develop towards fur¬ 
ther left cooperation. However, the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party’s ill-considered 
proposal for the opportunist Peace and 
Justice turn still hangs over the Socialist 
Alliance. Without an honest reassess¬ 
ment, not least by the SWP itself, mov¬ 
ing forward will be hellishly difficult. 

The SWP has been thrashing about 
trying to find a way to replicate its suc¬ 
cesses with the Stop the War Coalition 
in the electoral field. Lindsey German, 
leading SWPer and convenor of the 
STWC, has written: “Many of these peo¬ 
ple [in the anti-war movement] are say¬ 
ing: ‘We’ve built this fantastic coalition. 
We’d like something like the Stop the War 
Coalition to represent us politically.’ Peo¬ 
ple understand that the coalition can’t be 
a new political party because it’s made 
up of a whole host of different parties - 
people in the Labour Party, the Greens, 
Communist Party, Socialist Alliance, Lib¬ 
eral Democrats and so on. But they 
would like to see the various forces in¬ 
volved in a new political challenge to 
Labour” ( Socialist Worker July 12). 

It is in this context that suggestions of 
a ‘Peace and Justice’ electoral campaign 
emerged. On this issue, the SWP and its 
top leadership has been acting like a child 
caught with its hand in the proverbial 
cookie jar: ‘It wasn’t me. A big boy did it 
and ran away’ seems to be the line of 
defence. John Rees has flatly denied that 
any proposal for a Peace and Justice 
campaign has been made to the Morn¬ 
ing Stars Communist Party of Britain. He 
refused to give details on negotiations 
between himself and the leadership of the 
CPB. In internal emails to SWP members, 
Rob Hoveman has said: ‘Talk of a Peace 
and Justice Party is hot air” (July 24). 
Maybe, Rob, but whose hot air? 

The SWP has had to resort to deceit 
in order to cover its tracks. Reporting the 
SA national council meeting in Burning- 
ham, Rob Hoveman says: “The council 
voted to reject various motions that were 
critical of reaching out to muslims. But 
the very small Workers Power organisa¬ 
tion took the opportunity to declare they 
were leaving the Socialist Alliance be¬ 
cause it was ‘a reformist swamp’” ( So¬ 
cialist Worker July 26). Of course, there 
were no motions “critical of reaching out 



Muslims: mainly workers but led by petty bourgeois reactionaries 


to muslims”. This is an invention. Like¬ 
wise, while I hold no brief for WP’s sec¬ 
tarian decamping, it has nowhere 
described the SA a “reformist swamp” 
nor given this as a reason for leaving. 
Comrade Hoveman is being a little eco¬ 
nomical with the truth. 

Lortunately, the CPB has been more 
forthcoming than the SWP. In an exten¬ 
sive article in the Morning Star, CPB 
general secretary Robert Griffiths spells 
out why his Stalinite rump decided 
against an electoral alliance with the 
SWP: “This was the context in which the 
Socialist Workers Party recently ap¬ 
proached the Communist Party with pro¬ 
posals for building a broad ‘peace and 
justice’ alliance to contest the Greater 
London Authority and European parlia¬ 
ment elections in 2004” (July 18). So ei¬ 
ther John Rees or Robert Griffiths is lying. 

It is true in formal terms that the Peace 
and Justice idea has never been floated 
to the Socialist Alliance or been pro¬ 
posed by the SA. This is the main line of 
argument of those SWP attorneys, com¬ 
rades Thomett and Wrack. But in some 
senses, this makes it all the worse. The 
SWP was actually negotiating behind 


the backs of the Socialist Alliance - its 
executive and membership - for a new 
electoral alliance that presumably would 
have included the SA. This is an outrage. 
On top of that, the SWP and its satellites 
turn the blame on those critical of this 


secret line of march suggested by the 
SWP. ‘Sh,’ they say. ‘Stop making a big 
deal of it. It’s dead and buried.’ 

There are two reasons why the SWP 
has been forced to shelve its popular 
frontist turn. Lirstly, it caused great dis¬ 


quiet internally and it could not carry 
anyone in the SA with it. Privately even 
some allies of the SWP admit it was a 
stupid error for comrades German and 
Rees to “think out loud”. However, this 
is neither here nor there. The real reason 
is that the negotiations have come to 
nought. The CPB has rebuffed the 
‘Trots’. And there was no agreement 
from the Birmingham central mosque. 
The SWP seems stuck with the Socialist 
Alliance as it is. 

At the executive meeting, comrade 
Wrack insisted that the ‘new initiative for 
left unity’ will concentrate on the trade 
unions. There has been an initial meet¬ 
ing between Nick Wrack, the SA chair, 
and Bob Crow, general secretary of the 
Rail, Maritime and Transport union. Mark 
Serwotka is being approached. There is 
to be a meeting with the Socialist Party 
and Alliance for Green Socialism to dis¬ 
cuss electoral cooperation in the Euro¬ 
pean and London elections next year. 

Nick Wrack is now on record on The 
Guardian’s letters page saying he hopes 
that the Socialist Alliance develops into 
Britain’s equivalent of Italy’s Rifondazi- 
one Comunista. Yet he voted against the 
defeated motion at annual conference 
that not only called for the SA to cam¬ 
paign for a new workers’ party but 
pointed to the success of the PRC. I sup¬ 
pose backing that motion would have 
meant the end of his career as an SWP 
fellow traveller and the crumbs in terms 
of minor celebrity status and the grace 
and favour positions. 

Lor now it seems the opportunist Thor- 
nett/Wrack line has won out over the op¬ 
portunist German/Rees line. In this sense, 
pro-party elements in the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance can claim a partial victory. We must 
not only demand a clear accounting of 
how we got into our present mess but 
show the way out - campaigning for a 
multi-tendency, democratic party of the 
working class and revolutionary left • 
Marcus Strom 
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